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I 


An appul to our President 

From 1,268 drug and hospital workers 

Members, Local 1199, Drug and Hospital Employees Union, 

RWDSU, AFL-CIO 


NEGOTIATE- 
DONT 
ESCALATE 
THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Every day precious American and Vietnamese lives are boing lest la a war 
nobody can win; a war that can spark a world conflagration. 

WE BELIEVE 

There can be no military solution to this war. 

This war must end at the conference table. 

Our government should undertake new actions to speed that day. 



We ask eer gowrammt to a mo nee oar wfllbgooss to hchtdo all parties dtrectfy fenfred, 
teclading the Weteoog, hi any approach to a settlement; ta reiterate eer upport fer dee 
withdrawal el all forego military forces tod the peaceful rMBlficatiaa ef Viitaam wtth 
tfce right ol the people to choose their owe gorerameot 

Let os demonstrate that the U.S. I* holy o leader hi adnaclag the cane af peace aid 
freedom and do-oscalatiag war. 


From an advertisement in the New York Times, November 
23, 1965, placed by 1,268 members of Local 1199, Drug 
and Hospital Employees Union. 


U.S. LABOR and the 
Vietnam War 







After the attacks by hard tops on peace demonstrators in 
New York, Walter Stack, a hodcarrier, rode up and down 
the length of Market Street, a main thoroughfare in San 
Francisco, with a sign proclaiming “HARD HATS NOT 
ALL STORMTROOPERS .”—From the Chronicle, June 
10, 1970. 


1 


INTRODUCTION 


The speaker was Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Black civil rights 
leader and Nobel Peace Prize winner. The setting was the hand¬ 
some headquarters of the Council for Continuing Education on the 
campus of the University of Chicago. The date was November 27, 
1967. The occasion was the National Labor Leadership Assembly 
for Peace. The audience was composed of 523 leaders from 50 
international unions in 38 states and hundreds of local unions 
across the country. Said Dr. King: 

Tens of thousands of Americans oppose the war in Vietnam. Never 
before in our history has there been such a passionate and enormous 
popular resistance to a current war. 

But one voice was missing—the loud, clear voice of labor. The absence 
of that one voice was all the more tragic because it may be the decisive 
one for tipping the balance towards peace. 1 

In order to understand why that voice was missing one must go 
back in our history over half a century before the United States 
became involved in the “dirty war” in Southeast Asia. 

It will come as a surprise to many even inside the labor move¬ 
ment to learn that organized labor was an important force in the 
first anti-imperialist movement in American history. When it became 
clear during the Spanish-American War that the war launched 
supposedly to liberate Cuba was in actuality a brutal colonial war 
of conquest against the Cuban, Puerto Rican, and especially the 
Filipino people, many Americans joined in voicing opposition to the 
policy of military conquest. With few exceptions the labor move- 
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ment joined the ranks of the anti-imperialists. Some trade unionists 
did so because they were concerned about an influx of cheap 
immigrant labor as a threat to U.S. workers’ living standards. 
Others were not opposed to the expansion of U.S. commerce, power, 
and influence, but vigorously rejected the concept of territorial 
annexation and the military conquest of people to be ruled without 
their consent. They saw, too, that imperialism abroad would 
strengthen the power of antilabor monopolies at home. At its 
conventions in 1898 and 1899, the American Federation of Labor 
adopted resolutions emphasizing that the oppressors of the colonial 
people were also the oppressors of the working class of the United 
States, and that imperialism would lead only to further repression 
of the American labor movement. 2 

After 1900, anti-imperialist activity within the labor movement 
receded. Indeed, many labor leaders came to accept the idea that 
progress by unions at home was dependent on capitalism and the 
expansion of American corporations abroad. Furthermore, as Lenin 
pointed out in his study of imperialist development, imperialism 
tended “to create privileged ranks among the workers and to sepa¬ 
rate them from the broad mass of the proletariat.” Just as the 
British imperialists were able to blunt the anti-imperialist senti¬ 
ments of organized labor in England by corrupting the skilled 
workers, giving them a share in the spoils from the exploitation of 
colonies, so American imperialists succeeded in achieving this in 
the United States, even though the American form of imperialism 
operated less through outright possession of colonies and more 
through indirect domination or, to use a more contemporary expres¬ 
sion, through neocolonialism. 3 

Yet the earlier anti-imperialist tradition of the U.S. working 
class was never completely destroyed. It found expression in 
the opposition in labor circles to militarism and war. There was 
considerable labor opposition to President Woodrow Wilson’s 
armed intervention in Mexico during the summer of 1916, and 
many trade unions denounced the intervention on the ground that it 
was aimed at "crushing the ideals and hopes of the Mexican 
laboring people.” 4 

When World War I broke out in 1914, the majority of the trade 
unions and the AFL itself condemned the war and called for its end. 
But by the fall of 1916 Samuel Gompers, AFL President, was 
insisting that organized labor had to endorse the idea of the United 
States joining the crusade against the Kaiser's autocracy. Deter¬ 
mined to place the AFL on record behind the Wilson Administra¬ 


tion as it moved toward war, and to brook no opposition from the 
strong opponents of war in trade union ranks, Gompers called a 
conference in February 1917 of all affiliated unions. Gompers and 
his associates ran roughshod over all present at the conference who 
voiced labor's opposition to the war. They rammed through a state¬ 
ment affirming that should the United States be drawn into the 
European conflict, the AFL would "offer our services to our country 
in every field of activity to defend, safeguard and preserve the 
Republic of the United States of America against its enemies.” 5 

The AFL leadership also became involved in implementing Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s program toward Russia after the February revolution 
in 1917 had ousted the Tsar. The AFL leadership worked to bolster 
Kerensky’s government and keep it in the war, and even more 
energetically after the successful Bolshevik Revolution, to aid the 
Wilsonian campaign to overthrow the Bolsheviks, including armed 
intervention in behalf of the counterrevolutionists. 

But large and important sections of the American labor move¬ 
ment enthusiastically supported the Bolshevik Revolution, and bitterly 
opposed Wilson’s interventionist policy against the young Soviet 
Republic as well as the role played by the top AFL leaders. At the 
1919 and 1920 AFL conventions, resolutions were introduced call¬ 
ing for recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States, for lifting 
the Allied blockade on Russian ports so that food and clothing 
might reach the Russian people, for the withdrawal of American 
troops from Russia, leaving the Russian people “to regulate their 
own affairs.” 6 In addition, many international and local unions, 
city centrals and state federations of labor rallied to the support of 
the embattled Russian workers and peasants and opposed interven¬ 
tion against Russia through speeches and resolutions. 

The close relationship between the AFL leadership and the gov¬ 
ernment in foreign policy matters established during World War I 
continued during the 1920s and 1930s. When many Americans, 
including a number of trade unions, condemned the U.S. military 
intervention against Sandino in Nicaragua in 1927, the AFL endorsed 
it as necessary to keep Latin America free of “communist subversion.” 
Throughout the twenties and into the thirties, the AFL leadership 
continued its bitter opposition to American recognition of Soviet 
Russia, and when President Franklin D. Roosevelt on November 16, 
1933, finally established diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the AFL Executive Council denounced 

the action as “a betrayal of the American people.” 7 

• • • 
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With the birth of the CIO in 1935, new and large sections of the 
labor movement asserted themselves in a progressive manner in the 
field of foreign policy. A number of unions which came into exis¬ 
tence during the drive to organize the mass production industries, 
as well as those that had been expelled from the AFL for leading 
the organizing campaign, condemned fascism and war. They sup¬ 
ported the fight of the Spanish Republic against Hitler-backed 
Franco, boycotted Japanese and German products, and supported 
anti-fascists in every struggle. The CIO endorsed this policy at its 
national convention in 1937 and also gave approval of the call 
issued by President Roosevelt in that year urging the nations of the 
world to “quarantine the aggressors.” 

In 1938 the CIO supported Mexican President Cardenas's expro¬ 
priation of British and American oil companies while the AFL 
leaders condemned it as interference with private property, and 
supported Secretary of State Cordell Hull's demand for immediate 
compensation for expropriated American property. When the Con¬ 
federation of Latin American Workers (CTAL), founded by progres¬ 
sive and left-wing trade unionists in Latin America, held its first 
general Congress in Mexico City, November 1941, a large fraternal 
delegation was present from the CIO, and greetings of solidarity 
were sent to the Congress by Philip Murray, CIO president. 

These events indicated that an important section of the American 
labor movement was speaking with a new voice in foreign affairs. 
In the years immediately following World War II, this voice contin¬ 
ued to be heard. At its 1947 convention the CIO’s foreign policy 
resolution demanded a policy of peace, opposed fascism, urged 
destruction of all atomic bombs, supported the independence strug¬ 
gle of colonial peoples, and emphasized the need for fraternal 
relations with the Soviet Union and close collaboration between the 
labor movements of the United States and the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union. The CIO was allied 
with the Soviet trade unions in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions formed at the close of the Second World War by the trade 
union centers of the Allied and liberated nations. 8 

Yet soon enough the leaders of the CIO were supporting the main 
foreign policy program of big business in the United States. After 
V-J Day, President Truman scuttled the policies of his predecessor 
for peaceful and friendly coexistence with the Soviet Union and 
embarked on the Cold War. As it intensified, the State Department 
and other government agencies called upon the trade union move¬ 


ment for cooperation. Within a few years, not only did the CIO join 
in partnership with the AFL in supporting the cold-war policy of 
the Truman Administration; it copied the AFL by sending repre¬ 
sentatives on missions to split the trade unions in European coun¬ 
tries and weaken the opposition abroad to U.S. foreign policy. The 
State Department appointed labor representatives of both AFL and 
CIO to the staffs of various American embassies and foreign missions. 
These “striped pants” labor diplomats were regarded as essential 
for the success of cold war policies since they had access to labor 
gatherings where the usual diplomats would be unwelcome. It was, 
as Harry Bridges aptly put it, “American imperialism with a union 
label.” 

In 1949 Murray withdrew the CIO from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, an action taken without even consulting his executive 
board. Then, again without consulting the board, the CIO leaders 
joined with the AFL to set up the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, to split the WFTU. The sole guiding principle of 
the new international body was anti-communism. 9 

At the eleventh CIO convention in 1949 the process of tying the 
organization to the cold war was completed. The Constitution Com¬ 
mittee proposed a catch-all resolution that would bar anyone from 
the CIO’s executive board who followed “policies and activities 
directed toward the achievement or purposes of the Communist 
Party.” Then followed a resolution to expel the 50,000-strong United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America because it did 
not support the Marshall Plan or the North Atlantic Pact, and had 
endorsed Henry Wallace, candidate for President in 1948 of the 
Progressive Party, whose platform favored a return to the policies of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at home and abroad. Without a trial or 
hearing, the expulsion was voted, and the charter of the electrical 
workers handed to James B. Carey, the leading CIO cold-war advo¬ 
cate and acknowledged agent of the then reactionary Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists. The next day, the Farm Equipment Workers 
were expelled and the union’s jurisdiction turned over to the United 
Auto Workers. In all, eleven progressive unions were expelled by the 

CIO 10 

While this shameful procedure was under way, Carey, one of the 
chief architects of the expulsion, spoke in his capacity as CIO 
secretary-treasurer to an American Legion-sponsored "anti- 
Communist” conference in New York City. He told the leaders of the 
military, government and big business gathered at the Astor Hotel: 
“In the last war we joined the Communists to fight the fascists; in 
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another war we will join the fascists to fight the Communists.” 11 
Unity with fascists! Such was the trail’s end of the new road taken 
by the leaders of the CIO. Now both wings of the organized labor 
movement spoke with one voice in foreign policy—the voice of the 
cold war! 

In the late spring of 1953 the Executive Board of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America examined the role labor had 
played in this period and decided that there must be “a very quick 
and drastic change in the thinking and action of the,labor movement.” 
In a statement entitled, “The Road Ahead,” the UPW declared that 
discussions of peace, foreign affairs, war preparations, and social 
and economic questions had been "stifled,” while spokesmen for 
big business had been unhampered in their drive for profits, mar¬ 
kets abroad, and suppression of protest at home. "And with labor 
silent —and sometimes in agreement—big business has driven far 
toward these objectives. It is vital that labor re-examine its role 
before it is too late and reassert its fundamental right, perform its 
fundamental duty, to promote and insist upon the fullest discus¬ 
sions of these issues so vital to our very life.” The UPW coura¬ 
geously called for 

An end to the dictatorship of fear; an end to thought suppression; an end 
to repression by legislative investigation; fearless defense of every consti¬ 
tutional right of every person, popular or unpopular, regardless of race, 
color, creed or political belief; against every form of attack whether by 
criminal prosecution or by economic or social prosecution, whether by 
threat of jail or by threat of discharge; there must be a recognition that 
we need not fear free speech, even for Communists, but that we must 
fear suppression of speech even of Communists. 

The UPW went on to point out that the capitulation of the labor 
movement to the witchhunters was a direct consequence of its 
support of the cold war policy. The union appealed for a reversal of 
uncritical support to the foreign policy of the United States by 
organized labor. 

After two decades of bitter rivalry, serious negotiations got under 
way in 1955 for the merger of the two American labor federations. 
The Nation appealed on December 10, 1955, to the negotiating 
committee to heed the growing demand for an end to the cold war 
voiced by many Americans, including some even in the labor move¬ 
ment, who had become aware that their government’s foreign policy, 
if not reversed, would lead inevitably to a thermonuclear war that 
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would destroy all mankind. "The millions who are in search of 
peace,” it pleaded, "have the right to look to the ranks of labor for 
support—and perhaps for leadership. Whether that challenge is 
met will depend on whether the drive toward peace, undeniably 

I widespread through the rank and file of the labor movement, can 
break through the crust of a top-level policy which sees 'containment' 
and ‘liberation’ as more desirable goals than peaceful coexistence.” 12 

It was a vain hope. A number of AFL and CIO officials who had 
expressed concern over U.S. foreign policy and had publicly voiced 
a demand for peaceful relations with the Soviet Union were members 
of the committees working out the AFL-CIO merger agreement. But 
they were utterly silent on the question of a new approach by 
organized labor in foreign policy once the merger became a reality. 
There was, to be sure, a battle over which organization should gain 
the chairmanship of the International Affairs Committee, and it 
was finally decided to have two at the helm: Jacob Potofsky of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, representing the CIO, and Matthew 
Woll, the AFL’s veteran and most bitter anti-communist, spokesmen 
for the Federation. But this arrangement lasted only two years: 
Potofsky resigned and Woll died. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, took the chairmanship for himself, but then relinquished 
it, first to George Harrison and then to George T. Brown, who 
shared his cold-war outlook. In actual fact, the International Affairs 
Department was run by the notorious Jay Lovestone, who had been 
serving as Meany's foreign affairs adviser for several years; his 
dominance over the Department was recognized officially by his 
appointment, first, as associate director, and in 1963, as director. 
Both in his unofficial and official capacities, Lovestone continued 
his work as an ally of the State Department to rally the trade unions 
of Europe, Latin America, Asia and Africa behind U.S. leadership in 
the cold war against the "Russian threat.” 13 

Before the merger both the AFL and CIO had supported the cold 
war and both had employed McCarthyite tactics against the oppo¬ 
nents of this policy. The combined organization continued proudly 
to uphold the banner of anti-communism, and behind this patriotic 
shield, the most sordid transaction in the history of the American 
labor movement occurred. On May 22, 1966, Victor Reuther, interna¬ 
tional affairs director of the UAW, charged that the AFL-CIO’s 
Department on International Affairs, headed by Jay Lovestone, was 
"involved” with the CIA, and that the AFL-CIO and some of its 
affiliates “have permitted themselves to be used by the Central 
Intelligence Agency as a cover for clandestine operations abroad.” 14 
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Much of this was already common knowledge to readers of 
various publications, 15 but in the next few years, newspapers, 
magazines, and books spelled out the full details of how the AFL- 
CIO, under the Meany-Lovestone aegis, and with the assistance of 
Irving Brown as European trouble-shooter and Serafina Romualdi, 
as the main Lovestone-CIA agent in Latin America, fronted for the 
CIA in helping paid conservative unions in France, Italy, Greece, 
Germany, Latin America, Africa, and Asia fight the radicals and 
turn many of the unions into cold-war oriented organizations. They 
spelled out, too, the specific involvements of the Meany-Lovestone- 
CIA axis in the defeat of progressive and reform governments in the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, and British Guiana, and their 
longtime support of Batista in Cuba as well as their repeated efforts 
to overthrow the Revolutionary Government headed by Fidel Castro 
after the ouster of the hated Cuban dictator. 16 

These exposures of the AFL-CIO relations with the CIA occurred 
at a time when the United States was deeply involved in the war in 
Vietnam, and they helped in no small measure both to explain the 
enthusiastic support for the war in Southeast Asia by the AFL-CIO 
leadership and to stimulate the trend already under way in a 
number of AFL-CIO unions toward a policy calling for an end to 
the immoral, illegal and unconstitutional war. 

Vietnam 

The Vietnamese people fought for their independence for at least 
a thousand years. They repelled the Chinese invasions for many 
centuries, and they conducted a heroic struggle against French 
colonial occupation of their country. French rule was broken by the 
Japanese who occupied Indochina during World War II. Nationalists, 
communists and socialists united in the Viet Minh, under the 
leadership of the Communist Ho Chi Minh, and fought in the 
interests of the anti-fascist alliance against the Japanese. 

In September 1945, the Viet Minh established the Republic of 
Vietnam and proclaimed its independence from all colonial rule. 
(The Constitution of the Republic of Vietnam incorporated the 
famous principle set forth in the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, proclaiming the "self-evident” truths that "all men are 
created equal,” and were endowed with "certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”) 
Under an agreement signed in March 1946, the French recognized 
the Republic of Vietnam as "a free state, having its own government, 


parliament, army, and treasury, belonging to the Indochinese Fed¬ 
eration and the French Union.” 

The Vietnamese people believed that this agreement settled the 
issue of colonialism once and for all. However, the French, deter¬ 
mined to reestablish domination over an area so rich in resources, 
moved to reoccupy Indochina. The United States massively supported 
French efforts to block Indochinese independence and to impose a 
puppet regime on the people. The French also obtained the support 
of elements within Vietnam who became the allies of France against 
the independence struggle of their own people. One of the outstand¬ 
ing examples of such an ally of the French imperialists was Nguyen 
Cao Ky, a vice president of the Saigon government, a man whose 
attitude toward popular government was indicated by his statement, 
"My hero is Adolf Hitler.” 

The Geneva Conference of 1954 ended the war between France 
and the Republic of Vietnam. Vietnam was divided into two sections, 
the dividing line being the 17th parallel. However, it was recognized 
that Vietnam was one country, and it was agreed that in 1956 
elections would be held in both North and South to determine the 
composition of a single government for the united nation. The 
United States, although present at the Geneva Conference, refused 
to sign the final agreement. However, it did agree that it would 
“refrain from use of force to upset the agreement.” 

While the United States could not stop the Geneva Agreement, it 
began immediately to undermine it. The French colonialists had not 
yet completed their withdrawal from Saigon when America’s first 
paramilitary legions began arriving to support the South Vietnamese 
anti-Communist government of Ngo Dinh Diem. With the backing 
of the United States, Diem launched unbridled repression against 
all opposition forces and refused to allow the people of South 
Vietnam to vote in the elections scheduled for 1956. The reason was 
clear to all. As Eisenhower later conceded, “possibly 80 per cent of 
the population would have voted for the Communist Ho Chi Minh.” 

Basically the war in Vietnam began as a civil war. As Senator 
Frank Church pointed out in the Saturday Evening Post of April 24, 
1965: "We only deceive ourselves when we pretend that the struggle 
in Vietnam is not a civil war. The two different parts of Vietnam 
don’t represent two different peoples, with separate identities. Vietnam 
is a partitioned country in the grip of a continuing revolution.” 

But even this had changed with American intervention. “Every 
soldier, whatever he had been told before he arrived in South 
Vietnam,” declared The New Yorker on January 23, 1971, ‘‘learned 
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from bitter personal experience that he was engaged in a war 
against the South Vietnamese people.... The problem (for the United 
States) in South Vietnam is not the traditional village system, or 
flaws in the pacification program, or even the Vietcong or the North 
Vietnamese. The problem is the South Vietnamese themselves.” 

As the Eisenhower Administration drew to a close, the Diem 
government, despite large-scale military aid from the United States, 
was falling apart. Powerful forces in this country tried to convince 
Eisenhower to send American troops to save Diem, but the President, 
convinced that the United States could not win a land war in Asia, 
had resisted the pressure to the end of his term in office.* 


‘In The Path to Vietnam: Origins of the American Commitment to Southeast 
Asia (Ithaca, NY, 1988), Andrew J. Rotter finds the origins in the period right 
after World War II when the alliance with the Soviet Union was broken apart. 
American policy makers began taking measures to rebuild the shattered econo¬ 
mies of Japan and Europe. Southeast Asia not only offered an alternative 
market for Japanese and European manufactured goods, but also a source for 
important raw materials. To control this valuable region from what was seen as 
a "Communist threat,” the United States supported France's and Britain’s 
efforts to retain their holds on Indochina and Malaysia. When the French were 
finally forced out, Rotter concludes, the U.S. took over their role. 


2 


LABOR BEGINS TO MOVE 


In his farewell address of January 17, 1961, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower issued a timely and portentous warning to the Ameri¬ 
can people. “We must,” he said, “guard against the acquisition of 
unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, by this military- 
industrial complex.* This conjunction of an immense military 
establishment with a large arms industry is new in American 
experience. Its total influence—economic, political, even spiritual— 
is felt in every city, every statehouse, every office of federal govern¬ 
ment.” 1 No warning by an American President was ever more 
authentic. A large segment of business, labor, the scientific and 
engineering communities, and the universities were all being gen¬ 
erously subsidized from the $50 billion a year military budget. 
Defense orders placed in many communities were tieing their popu¬ 
lations to the warfare state. 

The “Juggernaut,” as Fred Cook described the military-industrial 
complex, 2 rolled on during the Kennedy Administration, and 
along with it American involvement in the civil war in Vietnam 
increased. Under Kennedy, U.S. military advisers were sent to South 
Vietnam and increased steadily to 15,500 men. After Kennedy's 
assassination, President Johnson escalated the war by aug¬ 
menting American military forces in Vietnam and sending Ameri¬ 
can jet bombers to destroy large parts of South Vietnam, killing 


*A little over a decade later. James Higgins, progressive journalist wrote: “He 
would have done better to dub it the military-industrial-government-mass 
media complex.” (The Nation, September 5. 1971, p. 174.) 
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and maiming thousands of civilians in the process. In the first 
days of August 1968, Johnson ordered the bombing of North 
Vietnam, and on the basis of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, jammed 
through an intimidated Senate, the President, immediately after his 
election in November, began systematic, ruthless bombing of North 
Vietnam. 3 

The intensification of the bombing of North Vietnam to the point 
where more bombs were dropped on that small country than on 
Germany in all of World War II, the rise of U.S. military activity in 
South Vietnam to the deployment of an army of a half million, and 
the increase in war expenditures to $30 billion a year, are too 
familiar to need documentation. Less familiar, perhaps, is the his¬ 
tory of the protest movement in the United States against the war 
and especially the gradual involvement of more and more sections 
of organized labor in this movement. 

The bombing of North Vietnam was the turning point of the 
Vietnam war for many Americans. There had been protest against 
escalation before, but it had been scattered and largely confined 
to editorials in the radical and liberal press, a few speeches, 
and letters on the editorial pages of leading newspapers. The 
major concern in the late fifties and early sixties was with the 
civil rights movement. In the area of foreign affairs the atten¬ 
tion of most Americans, including liberals and radicals, was 
riveted on the relations between the United States and the Cuban 
Revolution, dramatized by the CIA-sponsored Bay of Pigs invasion 
of April 1961, and the overshadowing Cuban missile crisis. So 
far as the labor movement was concerned, Vietnam hardly figured 
in the proceedings of union conventions or in the labor press. 
In July 1964, President Leon J. Davis of Local 1199, Drug and 
Hospital Employees Union, RWDSU, AFL-CIO, warned of “the 
aggressive and dangerous foreign policy we are pursuing in Vietnam.” 
But his was a solitary voice, and it was drowned out by George 
Meany’s support of every step of escalation and his exhortations 
“for speedier and more thoroughgoing action to defeat the Viet 
Cong.” 4 

The truth is that large sections of the labor movement saw the 
war as a solution to the pressing problem for which the unions had 
no other remedy. The period 1960-62, in which Americans were 
sent in increasing numbers to fight in Vietnam, coincided with a 
recovery from the recession of 1957-59. But while output of goods 
and services rose rapidly and profits soared, reaching record heights 


for peacetime (there was no declaration of war against Vietnam), 
employment lagged far behind productivity. Moreover, with machines 
doing much more of the work, the task of finding jobs in the era of 
automation became a major concern of the labor movement. A feature 
article in the AFL-CIO American Federationist of October 1962 was 
entitled “The Specter of Rising Unemployment.” It emphasized that 
"the economy of the United States has not been generating the 
number of jobs needed to meet the nation’s requirements. The labor 
force is growing and increased productivity makes possible greater 
output with less labor.” 5 

The remedy offered by most unions was simple: shorter hours 
and more defense spending. As the Vietnam war escalated, loading 
corporations with war orders, the demand for shorter hours was 
dropped —overtime was clearly now on the agenda —and the seri¬ 
ous problem of lack of jobs disappeared, except for Black workers. 
Thus early in the history of American involvement in Vietnam, guns 
brought jobs, which brought butter to many hitherto unemployed 
or underemployed and lulled them into support of, or at least 
indifference to, a war without which, it appeared, they would 
return to the ranks of the unemployed. 

Still, even at the very beginning of American involvement in the 
war there were some voices warning workers that they might be 
losing more than they gained from a war economy. Testifying before 
a House subcommittee in October 1962, William H. Ryan of the 
International Machinists Union expressed the feeling of many machin¬ 
ists who had found that government defense contracts subjected 
them to the whims of the Pentagon and that there was more 
reliability in civilian employment than in jobs tied to war production. 
“We have often wondered,” Ryan declared, “if at the very bottom of 
the vicious influence working against peace is the profit motive of 
private munitions and armament manufacturers.” 6 

But most observers were convinced that these words were wasted. 
Many workers remembered that as recently as World War II, arms 
buying by Britain and France helped pull the United States out of a 
depression that had resisted large doses of civilian pump-priming 
during the New Deal, and the post-World War II depression, until 
the outbreak of the Korean War, confirmed the argument that in our 
society wars provided employment. The Wall Street Journal put it 
succinctly on September 21, 1970: 

Full employment, with the unemployment rate under 4%, for this coun¬ 
try at least has been a phenomenon of war periods. We had it in World 

War 11. We had it with the Korean War. And we had it with the Vietnam 
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conflict prior to the recent throttling down of defense expenditure. But 

these are the only times we have had it. 

Small wonder the “full dinner pail” argument was more influen¬ 
tial than the dangers inherent in the military-industrial complex. It 
appeared that the billions poured into war industries meant mil¬ 
lions of jobs. The war was far away and jobs were a reality. After 
all, it did not require a Ph.D. in economics to figure out that when 
total defense expenditures at the height of World War II were in 
excess of 40 per cent of the gross national product, and 13.5 per 
cent at the height of the Korean War, and 9 per cent at the height of 

the Vietnam War, a good many jobs in this country were tied in with 
war production. 7 

Not until it became clear that the workers were getting “a pro¬ 
gressively decreasing share of the swag” would labor leaders begin 
to speak out against the Vietnamese war in any considerable number. 
And not until it became clear that the war lay at the root of the 
inflation that was eating away at the living standards of American 
workers and was even bringing rising unemployment with a decreas¬ 
ing number of workers riding on the defense gravy train, would 
opposition to the war become widespread among labor leaders and 
the trade unions. Even then unions that joined the antiwar move¬ 
ment had to conduct persistent education among their members 
who opposed the war to dispel the illusion that it was unwise to 
speak out against its escalation because the war was creating 
prosperity. If this means that the moral aspects of the immoral war 
played a less significant role in sparking antiwar activity in the 
labor movement than did the economic facts of life, it might be 
remembered that the great upsurge of student opposition to the war 
coincided with increases in the draft. 

The real beginning of organized protest against American involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam and the steady enlargement of the war dates from 
March 24, 1965, when the first teach-in took place at the University 
of Michigan. (Sit-in strikes of the thirties and sit-ins of the civil 
rights movement of the fifties were the ancestors of the teach-ins.) 
that night three experts on Vietnam-John Donahue of Michigan 
State, Robert Browne of Fairleigh Dickinson, and Arthur Waskow 
of the Institute of Policy Studies in Washington, D.C.-led the 
discussion. They were followed by two professors from the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, after which some 30 professors led seminars till 
dawn. The attendance-2,800 students and faculty-surpassed the 
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expectations of the organizers. The teach-in concluded with an 
outdoor rally at 8:00 a.m. 

The idea spread quickly. Forty universities across the country 
sent telegrams of support, and sympathy demonstrations were held 
on the evening of the Michigan teach-in at the University of Califor¬ 
nia at Berkeley and San Francisco State College. The teach-in 
movement, somewhat to the amazement of its organizers, spread not 
only to hundreds of American campuses but to England, Australia, 
Japan, and even to South Vietnam. On May 15, 1965, a national 
teach-in in Washington featured a debate on Vietnam between 
defenders and opponents of American policy (Assistant Secretary 
of State McGeorge Bundy refused to participate), which was relayed 
to 110 campuses in 35 states and a nationwide home audience 
through TV and radio. On the same day, teach-ins were held at 
some 100 colleges and universities. On May 24, Newsweek com¬ 
mented that the teach-in had “evolved into an unprecedented 
phenomenon.” 

The teach-ins were based on the assumption that the government 
must be persuaded by a combination of argument and orderly 
demonstration to end the war by negotiating a settlement with the 
North Vietnamese and the National Liberation Front. Most of those 
involved were of the belief that the American presence in Vietnam 
was an accident and had no precedent in our history. They saw no 
connection between the war in Vietnam and the cold war or Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy in general. 8 But as they developed, the teach-ins 
inevitably went beyond the scope set by the sponsors and opened 
up discussions of the 20-year-old cold war and the history and 
nature of American imperialism. During these discussions, more 
and more participants came to see that American atrocities in 
Vietnam were not chance violence, but part and parcel of a racist 
imperialist policy. In any case, whatever their limitations, the teach- 
ins made a most important contribution to the peace movement. As 
The Nation correctly observed: “The feeling of helplessness in the 
face of the war juggernaut is gone.” 9 

Protest demonstrations off the campuses also began in 1965, 
notably the first national mobilization against the war—the March 
on Washington to End the War on April 17, 1965 —sponsored by the 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). All were urged to partici¬ 
pate “who agree with us that the war in Vietnam injures both 
Vietnamese and Americans, and should be stopped.” The March 
brought 25,000 to the nation’s capital to picket the White House, 
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parade down the Mall to the capitol (where a statement was pre¬ 
sented to Congress calling for an end to the war), and gather 
at a meeting addressed by student and adult speakers. Early in 
June, 17,500 students and adults packed Madison Square Garden 
in New York City to voice their concern over the Vietnam war. They 
applauded when a speaker declared: "We will not be quiet.” They 
cheered when Senator Wayne Morse insisted that foreign policy 
belongs to the American people, not to the President, and when 
Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr. denounced the war as "immoral.” 
Finally, they voiced agreement with Clark Kissinger of SDS that 
"our problem is in America, not in Vietnam. Through political 
action we must achieve the radical reconstruction of American 
foreign policy.” 10 

Trade union members participated in these and other 1965 public 
protest demonstrations, many displaying buttons or wearing caps of 
their particular locals. But as yet no union had officially and publicly 
associated itself with the antiwar movement. A somewhat guarded 
editorial voicing opposition to the war appeared in the February 19, 
1965 issue of The Dispatcher, organ of the west coast International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, which declared that 
there was "danger” that the war in Vietnam “will be escalated into 
another Korean situation, which ended in a draw after thousands 
and thousands of American lives were lost, and such could prolifer¬ 
ate into worldwide nuclear conflict.” The editorial closed: 

We join with His Holiness Pope Paul VI and United Nations Secretary 
General U Thant in calling for an end to the fighting and immediate 
commencement of negotiations. 

Let the Vietnamese people determine their own destiny. 

The Dispatcher also reprinted a letter by Lewis Mumford printed 
in the San Francisco Chronicle of March 3, 1965, in which the 
famed author and critic accused President Johnson of "playing 
Russian roulette in Vietnam,” of betraying his pledge to the Ameri¬ 
can people in the presidential campaign of 1964. Mumford closed: 

The Government has forfeited our confidence, and we will oppose, with 
every means available within the law, the execution of this impractical 
and above all, morally indefensible policy. There is only one way in 
which you can remove our opposition or regain our confidence; and that 
is to turn back from the course you have taken and to seek a human 
way out. 11 


But the ILWU did not yet come out officially against the war. The 
first union to do so was Local 1199, Drug and Hospital Employees 
Union. On February 24, 1965 the union officials sent the following 
telegram to President Johnson and New York Senators Robert F. 

( Kennedy and Jacob Javits: 

We, the undersigned officers of the Executive Council, Local 1199, Drug 
and Hospital Employees Union, representing 25,000 members, urge an 
all-out effort to negotiate a peaceful settlement on Vietnam. We are 
unalterably opposed to extension of the war—a war no one can win. The 
present conflict can only be resolved by political not military means. We 
fervently seek your support to negotiate a peaceful settlement around the 
conference table. 

The telegram was signed by Leon J. Davis, president; William J. 
Taylor, first vice president; Edward Ayash, treasurer; Moe Foner, 
executive secretary; five vice presidents and 16 members of the 
executive council. 12 

No other labor group took similar action until May 1965. At the 
fifth annual convention of the Negro American Labor Council,’ 
May 28-30, the delegates unanimously adopted a "World Peace” 

( resolution submitted by A. Philip Randolph, president of the NALC, 
which included an appeal that the war “be stopped in Vietnam and 
a negotiated peace be initiated” by the nations involved. "Military 
action is no remedy for the settlement of the problem in Southeast 
Asia or Santo Domingo,”+ the resolution also declared. In addi¬ 
tion to Randolph, others who urged the Black unionists to adopt the 
resolution calling for an end to the Vietnam war included Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., president of the SCLC; Bayard Rustin, 
executive director of the Randolph Institute; Cleveland Robinson, 
secretary-treasurer of District 65 of the RWDSU and national vice 
president of the NALC, and Gilberto Gerena-Valentin, president of 
the National Association for Puerto Rican Rights. 13 

The May 9, 1965 issue of Missouri Teamster, official journal of 
the St. Louis area Teamsters district council headed by Harold 
Gibbons, carried an editorial critical of U.S. policy in the Dominican 
Republic and Vietnam. Although the editorial did not call for an 
end to the war in Vietnam, and while it declared that the union 


’The NALC came into being as a protest against the abuses of racial discrimi¬ 
nation within the labor movement. It was founded by A. Philip Randolph, and 
had as its purpose the "elimination of segregation and discrimination in labor, 
government and industry.” 

tThe reference is to the military intervention in the Dominican Republic by 
the United States in April 1965. 
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wished to see the triumph of “freedom” over communism, it insisted 
that the “containment of communism” policy was no longer valid. 
It described the Vietcong as a “native South Vietnamese force,” and 
conceded that some had undoubtedly turned to communism, but went 
on to ask: “Where else can they turn?” It continued: "And our course 
of backing the reactionary supporters of the status quo, not only 
hardens Vietcong hostility to the U.S.—we become their best recruit¬ 
ers. And while we pursue this blind path, other patriots of southeast 
Asia become cynical at our talk about the freedom of men.” 

The August 1965 issue of The 65er, official journal of District 65, 
RWDSU, AFL-CIO, carried two items on the war. In an editorial, 
President David Livingston answered the question, "Vietnam: ‘White 
Man’s War'?” as follows: 

Our war in Vietnam bids fair to unite the whole colored world against 
us. Our country may yet pay a terrible price for the wanton destruction 
we bring to Vietnam. The evidence suggests that the hatred in former 
colonial countries burns deep.... It’s time to call a halt. If we continue 
as we are going, we might be winning the battle in Vietnam and losing 
our last chances to establish peace—not just with the Viet Cong nor 
North Vietnam nor in Southeast Asia, but with the whole colored 

world-It is time for the ordinary people to be heard, to guide our 

country s leaders back to America’s traditional belief in common decency 
—as a guide to action abroad as well as at home. 

The 65er also carried the news that assistant vice president A1 
Evanoff, chairman of the District 65 Peace Action Committee, 
presented a statement on the war at two-day unofficial Congres¬ 
sional hearings on Vietnam in New York City on August 12-13, 
called by Democratic Congressman William F. Ryan.* The state¬ 
ment read by Evanoff declared that “the immediate objective of 
American policy in Vietnam must be to stop the killing. The ulti¬ 
mate objective must be to allow the Vietnamese to determine for 
themselves who shall govern them, and what forms their govern¬ 
ment and their economies shall take.” The statement called for an 
end to the “pointless” bombing of North Vietnam, an immediate 
cease fire, and a return to the provisions of the Geneva Agreement 
of 1964. “The United States,” it continued, “has neither a legal nor a 
moral right to be in Vietnam. Our presence is in contravention of 
international agreements; our commitment of troops and our par¬ 
ticipation in the Vietnamese civil war is unconstitutional.” Ameri- 


* Local 1199, Drug and Hospital Workers, was the only other labor union 
represented at the two-day hearings. 


can policy in Vietnam, the statement concluded, “has led us to 
appear before the world as the white oppressor of non-white people.” 

The August 1965 issue of the official organ of Local 140, Bedding, 
Curtain and Drapery Workers’ Union, affiliated with the United 
Furniture Workers of America, AFL-CIO, carried front-page "Labor 
Day Greetings” hailing the passage of “the medicare law, the voting 
rights law, the anti-poverty program, the housing bill, and the 
educational appropriations law,” but added: 

While registering our satisfaction with the gains we have made [under 
President Johnson] we cannot at the same time forget that our country is 
at present involved in a war in Viet Nam, which if not stopped soon, 
might lead to a third world war, an Atomic war. 

What good would our gains be then? 

We must therefore urge President Johnson, on the occasion of this 
great Labor Day, to leave no stone unturned to bring about peace. 

The lives of our youth and the progress made in our country in the 
past period can still be saved and must be saved! 

It is Labor's responsibility to give leadership in the fight for peace. 

The same issue of Local 140 News carried two other items 
relating to the war. One reported that Charles Lyman, representing 
the New York Council for a Sane Nuclear Policy, was the main 
speaker at the union's July 1965 membership meeting. Local 140 
News reported: 

His talk reminded us a lot of the Tcach-ln classes many of us watched on 
television. He pointed out that this war was due to the Dulles policy 
which goes back to 1954. He criticized the present policy of the adminis¬ 
tration in escalating the war and in bombing North Vietnam. He explained 
the threat the world is facing of a nuclear war if this war is not checked 
now. 

The third item was the full text of a letter addressed to President 
Johnson which informed him that the signers, representatives of 
two thousand members, had been “very active in the campaign for 
your reelection,” were "great admirers of the legislative accomplish¬ 
ments achieved since you took office,” especially the medicare law 
for the aged, the voting rights law, the education appropriations 
law, and the administration's anti-poverty program: 

And just because we regard you, Mr. President, so highly, we are greatly 
disturbed about the course you have been pursuing in the South Viet¬ 
namese situation. 

It is our considered opinion that the war in South Vietnam is not 
our war. American parents don’t want to sacrifice their children in the 
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jungles thousands of miles away from our shores. We should never have 
been entangled in that situation. We were dragged into that mess by the 
Dulles “brink of war” policies.... 

What are we fighting for? To whom did we make commitments? To 
fly-by-night governments, which change every couple of months? Why 
should we be the ones to intervene in civil wars of other countries? If we 
would use the millions and billions of dollars that we are spending in 
this war for the building of our own country, for the development of 
research programs to fight deadly diseases, for the actual elimination of 
poverty here, and also for the economic and industrial assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, we would then become the most exemplary 
country and our way of life would serve as an example to the entire 
world.... 

You are our President. We have great confidence in your sincerity and 
determination to build the “Great Society.” We hope that you would do 
something great, something historic, to end this mess and bring about 
peace. 

For the sake of our nation and that of the world, we plead with you, 
Mr. President, please reconsider the dangerous course we have been 
pursuing and show the entire world a new way, a peaceful way to 
achieve peace and happiness. 

The letter was signed by AI Sirota, president; Theodore Edwards, 
vice president; Frank Wagner, manager; Sol Tischler, secretary- 
treasurer; Louise Holmes, recording secretary; and Erno Carrion 
and Booker McCollum, business agents. 14 

These early small voices of opposition to U.S. policy in Vietnam 
were drowned out by the action of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
applauding the Johnson Administration’s extension of the war into 
North Vietnam, and by the jingoistic words of George Meany. 
Addressing the legislative conference of the AFL-CIO Building and 
Construction Trades Department in Washington on May 3, 1965, 
Meany declared: 

In South Vietnam we are there because we have an obligation to be 
there. We made a commitment to help the people defend their freedom. 
And we are in Santo Domingo for the same reason, because we have a 
commitment to our membership in the Organization of American States 
to keep Castroism from making any further encroachments. 

The AFL-CIO, Meany declared, would continue to support the 
war in Vietnam, no matter what the academic do-gooders may say, 
no matter what the apostles of appeasement may say.” He warned 
those in the labor movement who criticized the Johnson policy that, 
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while they had the right to criticize, they were showing themselves 
to be tools of the Communist Party, “victims of Communist propa¬ 
ganda.” He concluded: 

The Johnson policy, in the opinion of American labor, as expressed by 
the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, is in keeping with the American 
tradition. And it is up to all of us, on affairs outside the boundaries of 
this nation, to have one policy. We can disagree in here, but we cannot 
disagree outside the boundaries of the nation, and have an effective 
foreign policy. 

So I urge you in your own communities to follow the AFL-CIO 
position, to back up the commander-in-chief. There is no other way for 
freedom to survive. 15 

George Meany was not content to support the war in Vietnam 
inside the top ranks of the AFL-CIO. He went out of his way to 
carry his pro-war message to affiliates of the Federation, addressing 
union conventions on the issue, conventions of the American Legion, 
and similar organizations throughout the year. Speaking from texts 
usually prepared by Jay Lovestone. he gave unstinting support to 
Johnson’s policy. Addressing the convention of the International 
Ladies' Garment Workers’ Union in May 1965, Meany declared that 
“appeasement” in South Vietnam and the Caribbean would be “the 
surest way to World War III,” and he called on “every trade unionist, 
ever>' American citizen” to stand behind President Johnson’s efforts 
to keep those areas from Communist control. He lashed out sharply 
at those who suggested that if the U.S. would “give a little” or “pull 
back temporarily” in South Vietnam, the Communists might “ease 
up” or agree to negotiate a settlement. "Are these critics,” Meany 
asked, “unaware of Lyndon Johnson's offers of unconditional dis¬ 
cussions of the Viet Nam dispute, and its outright rejection by the 
Chinese Communists and North Viet Nam? Are they unaware of 
the threat to our freedom that Castro poses in Cuba?” He urged the 
ILGWU delegates to “conjure up in your mind” the results if the 
Communist dream of Castroism extended from the tip of Latin 
America to the Mexico-U.S. border, and asked: “If this happens, 
could we then preserve freedom in the United States without World 
War III?” 

All that Meany could offer the labor movement was the typical 
hysterical and stale cold-war and falling-domino arguments, all well 
oiled by Jay Lovestone. Shortly afterwards, Meany assured the 
American Legion convention in Portland, Oregon, that these argu¬ 
ments were fully supported by the labor movement, “wholeheartedly 
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committed to helping the nation fulfill its responsibilities in Viet 
Nam.” He urged the American Legion and the AFL-CIO to work 
together in rallying ‘‘vigorous support of the course blocked out by 
President Johnson. The course of the labor movement was clear: 

We have honored and will continue to honor this commitment with 
full dedication and without hesitation. ... The present critical hour 
calls for close cooperation between our organizations in the pursuit 
and support of the aims proclaimed by President Johnson.” 16 

Meanwhile, the top leaders in major trade unions remained 
silent. They rationalized their silence with the argument that their 
unions had not taken a stand on Vietnam; they could only speak as 
individuals, and they would be pilloried if they did so. As Anne P. 
Draper, who knew the subject well, wrote: “Meany & Co, would 
retaliate against their unions in inter-union problems and disputes; 
and so the excuses went.” 17 And then there were the political 
commitments to the Democratic Party and the Johnson Admin¬ 
istration, champion of the "Great Society,” incorporating within it 
many of labor s demands. How could they turn against organized 
labor’s great benefactor? 

Fearful of arousing Meany’s wrath, a number of trade unionists 
questioned Johnson's policies but did not publicly declare their 
opposition to the war. “These unionists,” one scholar points out, 
feared that the war would draw away funds from the War on 
Poverty and other Great Society programs. They doubted that the 
Lnited States could attain a clear cut victory through military 
means, and worried that the w^ar could escalate into a broader 
conflict involving China and possibly the Soviet Union, even ending 
in a nuclear holocaust.” 18 

But with Meany making it clear that no opposition to Johnson's 
policy would be tolerated, these trade unionists kept their doubts 
about the war to themselves. Feeling that apart from a few 
traditionally left-activist unions such as District 65, Local 1199, 
and the Furniture Workers, there was no effective means for labor 
to voice its criticism of the w T ar or to gain the support of other trade 
unionists, they remained silent. 19 

Still, organized labor was beginning to move against the war. 
Early in October 1965, the Guardian, left-wing weekly published in 
New York City, carried a long account of the trade union opposition 
to the Vietnam war. Headlined, “Many U.S. Unions Stepping Up 
Peace Activities,” and with a subhead, “AFL-CIO Position on Vietnam 
War Is Challenged,” the article opened: 
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While the official AFL-CIO position on the Vietnam War, in speeches 
written by Jay Lovestone and read by George Meany, continues to 
assume that organized labor stands solidly with the warhawks, the 
several independent unions (ILWU, UE and Mine-Mill) that have called 
for an end to the war are stepping up their peace activities and are being 
joined by increasing numbers of AFL-CIO union bodies, leaders and 
newspapers. 

The Guardian then pointed to “some recent developments”: 

• 1. In New York officers and members from 22 unions had 
joined in Trade Unionists for Peace to circulate petitions call¬ 
ing on UN Ambassador Arthur Goldberg to use his negotiat¬ 
ing experience to achieve a peaceful settlement of the Vietnam 
War, and were planning a December conference to explore 
further action. In addition, officers of four unions were obtaining 
endorsements for a newspaper advertisement. 

• 2. United Auto Workers secretary-treasurer Emil Mazey 
addressed 3,000 at an Ann Arbor, Michigan rally September 17, 
sponsored by the Faculty-Student Committee of the University 
of Michigan to End the War in Vietnam. Mazey told the rally: 
“Tell the President we don’t like to be lied to. We were lied to 
by Ike on the U-2 over the Soviet Union, lied to by the Kennedy 
Administration on the Bay of Pigs, and now LBJ says we are 
in Vietnam to defend democracy.” Playwright Arthur Miller 
followed Mazey, and told the audience: “That was a helluva 
speech by Emil Mazey.” 

• 3. UAW Ford Local 200 at Windsor, Ontario, circulated post¬ 
cards throughout its shops addressed to Canadian Premier 
Lester Pearson, urging a return to the Geneva agreements on 
Vietnam. Also in Canada, John McNiven, assistant secretary 
of the British Columbia Federation of Labor, presided at a 
Hiroshima Day anti-Vietnam war rally at the U.S.-Canadian 
Peace Park on the border. 

• 4. The Columbia River District Council of the ILWU had asked 
the union’s international officers to contact other trade unions 
about calling a nationwide labor conference to urge a peaceful 
settlement in Vietnam. The council acted after ILWU members 
(at North Bend, Oregon) had voted in a stop-work meeting to 
make the request. 

• 5. ILWU Labor Day parades in Hawaii adopted a “Peace 
and Porkchops” theme in an effort to implement their 
union’s April resolution calling for withdrawal of all foreign 
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troops from Vietnam. Stop-work meetings in a score of sugar 
plantations and ports had voted to send letters to President 
Johnson urging him to “stop the escalation of the Vietnam 
war.” 

• 6. The September issue of the Butcher Workman, organ of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, AFL-CIO, 
editorially compared the Vietnam war with the Modoc Indian 
wars of 1860-73. “The only way to end the war,” the union 
publication said, “was to have the Modocs slaughtered, inas¬ 
much as they could not be subdued ... the cost to the govern¬ 
ment ... was $27,500 per scalp.... Up until a few weeks ago 
our unfortunate war in Vietnam —and it is a nasty one —has 
cost the staggering sum of $66,666.66 for each so-called Com¬ 
munist killed.” 

• 7. The Missouri Teamster in St. Louis continued its attacks on 
the Vietnam war in its September 6 [1965] issue: "We are 
engaged,” it said, “in a massive effort to convince the Ameri¬ 
can people that we are at war with invading hordes of Commu¬ 
nists from the North, when in fact we are at war with the 
South Vietnamese who are trying to overthrow one of the 
world’s most reactionary governments.” The organ of Joint 
Council 13 of the Teamsters' union defended New Jersey pro¬ 
fessors Eugene Genovese and James Mellen for declaring that 
the U.S. is on the wrong side in Vietnam, “Where we err,” an 
editorial in the October 8 issue said, "is that we assume that 
the good guys (the ones on our side) hold forth some promise 
of freedom and human dignity to the people. In this particular 
case, at least, the reverse is true, One need not be an advocate 
of Communism to recognize, or admit it.” 

• 8. In the August issue of the Distributive Worker, (District 65) 
president David Livingston editorialized: 

We know in our hearts that we cannot be achieving noble objectives in 
Vietnam when we condone torture of prisoners, bombing and burning 
peasant huts, supporting cruel and unpopular generals against a bitter 
population. We know we can’t be taken seriously when we call for peace 
talks while we continue to bomb North Vietnam, moving from ‘military 
targets’ to dam and power stations, from the 17th parallel to points 
30 miles from China.... No matter how many times it may be denied 
by our State Department, the struggle in Vietnam seems to be viewed 
by the non-white nations of the world as just another white man’s war 
against colored people. 20 
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The Vietnam war also caused heated debate at District 65’s 
convention in New York, September 17-19, when RWDSU president 
Max Greenberg described himself as “terribly disturbed” by the 
efforts of the Peace Action Committee to raise funds for a New York 
Times advertisement against the war. David Livingston replied: “of 
course I think he [Greenberg] is wrong,” and introduced secretary- 
treasurer Cleveland Robinson, who said: “The overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the oppressed people in this country are not in favor of this 
war.” He was “appalled” at George Meany's support of the war. 
Executive vice president Bill Michelson shared this view, and noted 
that “a majority of our members would not agree with president 
Greenberg’s analysis.” 21 

Even the unions opposed to the war, the Guardian reported, 
were being pressured to change their position, and their member¬ 
ship was often confused between supporting the war on the ground 
that it generated new jobs, and opposing it for moral reasons, fear 
of wider escalation, and fear that their sons would be the next to die 
in Vietnam. It pointed out, for example, that in San Francisco the 
ILWU sharply denounced the denial of parade permits for the 
Vietnam Day Committee’s October 15-16 march to the port of 
Oakland. In a telegram to the Port Commission, the ILWU declared: 

Our union, composed of many thousands of workers who gain their 
livelihood on ships, docks and in the warehouses of Oakland, vigorously 
protests the action of the Port Commission in denying the people 
represented by the VDC the use of a vacant lot for a legal and peaceful 

meeting_This type of cheap, chintzy action to prevent a group from 

exercising its right to express anti-war opinion ... is a disservice to the 
people of the Bay Area. 22 

Nevertheless, in the October 15 issue of the Dispatcher, ILWU 
President Harry Bridges announced that the union would not offi¬ 
cially join the demonstration or stop the loading of arms for Vietnam, 
He explained: 

The honest answer is that with few exceptions, the trade union move¬ 
ment of the U.S., if not wholeheartedly in support of the war, is not 
raising any strenuous objections to it. The ILWU is an exception. But 
effective action —such as trying to stop shipments—not only requires 
real understanding and unity of our own members, but a national 
movement willing to stand by and help out if we get ourselves into 
trouble. Our union —tough as it has always been, and is today —must 
face the facts of life: must act and work as part of the trade union 
movement in the U.S. 23 
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• • • 

At its meeting late in October 1965, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council reaffirmed its strong support for Johnson’s policies in 
Vietnam, and commended the Administration for the “determination, 
effectiveness, and vigor with which it has waged this historic 
struggle.” The Council declared that "it is the duty of every Ameri¬ 
can in every walk of life to do his utmost to insure the success of our 
government’s policy.” Sincere pacifists and honest critics of the 
President’s policy "would serve their cause and country best by 
shunning the support of... demonstrations, sit-ins and lie-ins which, 
in effect, aid the Communist aggressors.” In a democracy, to be 
sure, all policies should be studied and debated, "but slander of our 
country is not synonymous with study of its policies....” Indeed, 
the room for criticism was a narrow one. Given the current situa¬ 
tion in Vietnam, the Council declared, "it is the first responsibility 
of every American to do everything he possibly can to foster a 
national unity and the widest international understanding and 
appreciation of our country’s Viet Nam policy and its enormous 
services at great cost and sacrifice, to the cause of human freedom 
and peace.” 24 

If this was not enough to warn the trade unionists who opposed 
Johnson’s policies, Max Greenberg, RWDSU President and a staunch 
Meany henchman, spelled it out even more precisely. In an editorial 
in the union’s Record of November 14, 1965, he urged the American 
people not to be fooled into thinking that the “small minority” in the 
labor movement which opposed the Vietnam war represented any 
but a handful of "vocal” elements. Echoing the Johnson Admin¬ 
istration, Greenberg argued that the "peace” voices in the labor 
movement were serving the cause of the enemies of the United 
States by "strengthening the Communists’ resolve not to negotiate.” 
Under Meany's leadership, with lieutenants like Greenberg to do his 
bidding, organized labor shut off debate on the war. 

Local 1199, affiliated to the international union that Greenberg 
headed, was not intimidated by the implication that it was practi¬ 
cally guilty of "treason” for opposing the war. The New York Times 
of November 23, 1965 carried an advertisement inserted by the 
Drug and Hospital Workers Ad Hoc Committee on Vietnam and 
paid for by voluntary contributions of $1 or more by 1,268 members 
of the union whose names appeared below their appeal to the 
President of the United States urging: "NEGOTIATE-DON'T 
ESCALATE THE WAR IN VIETNAM.” 


The advertisement went on to ask the government to (1) stop the 
bombings, (2) seek an immediate cease-fire, and (3) negotiate an 
international settlement. It urged the announcement of America’s 
willingness to include the Vietcong in all negotiations; called for the 
withdrawal of all foreign military forces and the peaceful reunifica¬ 
tion of Vietnam with the right of the people to choose their own 
government. It closed with the appeal: “Let us demonstrate that the 
U.S. is truly a leader in advancing the cause of peace and freedom 
and de-escalating war.” On November 27, members of 1199 were 
among 30,000 at an antiwar demonstration in Washington. 

Many readers of the New York Times were undoubtedly sur¬ 
prised to see trade unionists publicly voice sentiments which, in the 
eyes of the labor establishment, were tantamount to "giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” But others had probably come to expect such 
a bold departure from the usual trade union approach to social 
issues from members of Local 1199. Already this Union had gained 
the reputation of doing the unexpected and unusual in the labor 
movement. While it had played a leading role, along with other 
unions, in support of the civil rights movement in the South, 
making its presence felt at Birmingham, Selma, Montgomery and 
other protest demonstrations, it had gone beyond the vast majority 
of trade unions by organizing and improving the working condi¬ 
tions of thousands of underpaid and overworked Black and Puerto 
Rican hospital workers. Not content merely to unionize the hitherto 
neglected hospital workers, the union leadership had involved them 
in a wide range of educational and cultural activities which had 
brought the political level of the union’s membership to a point 
where they understood earlier and more clearly than most workers 
that more guns meant less butter and that the Johnson Admin¬ 
istration’s "war on poverty” was already being emasculated by the 
mounting costs of the war in Vietnam. 

One other aspect of Local 1199 made it something of a maverick 
in organized labor. When its membership took a position on social 
issues, its leadership did not ignore their views and contradict them 
in their own statements and actions. This was not true in the case 
of the United Auto Workers. In 1965 that union had gone on record 
against escalation of the war and had called for serious steps for 
peace. But shortly thereafter Reuther and a majority of the execu¬ 
tive board proceeded strongly to endorse President Johnson’s policy 
of escalation. Reuther even joined Richard Nixon and other advo¬ 
cates of war escalation in endorsing a Freedom House statement 
supporting the Johnson Administration’s conduct of the war and 
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accusing antiwar dissenters of impeding a peaceful solution by 
encouraging North Vietnam’s "illusion" that the American people 
favored their cause. 25 

How far in advance of the main body of organized labor Local 
1199 was in 1965 was illustrated by the shameful events that 
transpired in December at the AFL-CIO convention in San Francisco. 
The 928 delegates had barely gathered when the executive council 
proposed, as the first order of business, endorsement of its recom¬ 
mendation to raise George Meany's salary from $45,000 to $70,000. 
The first two days of the convention were devoted largely to mobiliz¬ 
ing the AFL-CIO fully behind the Johnson Administration’s foreign 
policy. President Johnson, via telephone, Vice President Humphrey, 
Secretary of State Rusk, Undersecretary Alexis Johnson, and the 
national commander of the American Legion followed each other 
with speeches lauding the conduct of the war in Vietnam. Then 
Meany delivered no fewer than four speeches endorsing the Admin¬ 
istration’s handling of the war. 

The Convention adopted, without discussion or dissent, a policy 
statement hailing U.S. military intervention in the Dominican 
Republic. President Johnson was applauded for having sent 20,000 
troops to the Caribbean island and thus preventing “another Cuban- 
type regime.” 

The Convention then turned to Vietnam. But even before it had 
dealt with this issue, a slight reflection of the existing opposition in 
some parts of the labor movement to the war found expression during 
the discussion on the economic policy resolution. A. Philip Randolph 
touched on the war when he warned of the already evident effort to 
use the operations in Vietnam as an excuse to foist the burden of its 
cost upon the backs of the poor and sidetrack the advance of civil 
rights. Cleveland Robinson, Black delegate of the RWDSU, secretary- 
treasurer of District 65 and vice president of the NALC, carried 
Randolph’s point further. Pointing to the contradiction between 
Vietnam and the prospects for a “Great Society,” Robinson said: 

I join with Brother Randolph in my fears that this present conflict, now 
raging in Vietnam will be used as the excuse to curtail even the little we 
are now getting. I do raise questions about the wisdom of what we are 
doing. I do not pretend that we have all the answers, but I will say this. 
Brother chairman and delegates, our history has been replete with those 
who have found it necessary amidst the din of popularity to cast a voice 
of dissent because they feel it right in their conscience to dissent. Were it 
not for the dissent of such people our government would not be where it 
stands today.... 
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So let us not be cocksure of what’s right and what’s wrong. Let’s 
make sure that we all listen to each other, exchange our ideas as true 
patriots. 26 

But there was no room for dissent on Vietnam, and no delegate 
had the courage during the debate on the issue to voice opposition 
to the barrage of pro-Administration propaganda deluging the 
convention. Students from the University of California at Berkeley 
and San Francisco State College, seated in the balcony, listened 
with mounting anger, disgust, and frustration to the parade of 
Administration apologists for escalation and the endorsement of 
their views by Meany. Unable to take it any longer, they began to 
voice their dissent in shouts from the balcony. The New York Times 
described what followed: 

The protesters shouted such things as “Get out of Vietnam!’’ and “Labor 
fakers!” and then began to chant, “Debate! Debate! Debate!" 

The union delegates raised a chorus of booing and cries of “Get out of 
here!” “Get a haircut!” and "Go to Russia and debate!” 

George Meany, AFL-CIO president, pounded the lectern with his 
gavel and boomed: “Will the sergeant of arms clear these kookies out of 
the gallery.” 27 

Not a single delegate arose to rebuke Meany and uphold the right 
of dissent, although late in the convention Emil Mazey of the United 
Auto Workers did remind the assembled unionists that labor had 
fought hard for the right to disagree and should defend the right 
for others. 

“I was sick with the vulgar display of intolerance that some 
delegates showed to some college students following Secretary Rusk's 
remarks here the other day,” he declared. “The labor movement has 
been the victim of people trying to silence the right of expression. In 
many places in the South today, our organizers can’t pass out 
handbills without being molested by company guards or by police. 
Our picket lines in strikes have been disturbed because people 
didn’t agree with our view. And it seems to me that the labor 
movement has to take the lead and has to demonstrate and fight for 
the right of people to disagree, whether it is on Viet Nam or on any 
other subject matter.” 28 

Mazey then went on to explain to the delegates why he was “one 
of those concerned Americans who is worried about our foreign 
policy, where we are going in Viet Nam, who is concerned about the 
role we play in the Dominican Republic.” Conceding that the issue 
of foreign policy was “probably the most difficult single subject to 
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discuss, because any time you criticize or challenge or question a 
policy of the government your criticism is immediately equated 
with treason, appeasement, maybe charged with being soft on 
Communism, or even charged with disloyalty.” But, he insisted, the 
Vietnam issue was not “a black and white situation.” He was 
convinced that the government of the United States had made 
“some serious foreign policy blunders in relation to Viet Nam.” He 
then cited a number of these "blunders,” so that the delegates “can 
view this problem in proper perspective.” 

He pointed out that in 1950 the people of Vietnam had adopted a 
declaration of independence, and they had started to take steps "to 
get colonial rule of the French off their backs.” "Now,” he continued, 
“we every Fourth of July pound our chests; we make fine speeches 
about our Revolutionary War, about our getting the British off our 
back and ending British colonialism in our country. 

But what did we do about the situation in Viet Nam?” He 
answered: "In 1950 we supported the French rule over the Vietnamese 
people. We furnished them over two billion dollars in money and we 
furnished them military equipment. As a result, the Vietnamese 
people looked upon our government as merely a successor to the 
French who exploited and ruled them for many years.” 

When the French were defeated in 1954, there was the Geneva 
accord. Among its provisions was that in 1956 the people would be 
given the right of self-determination in deciding the path of life they 
wanted to follow. But, as w r as common knowledge, President Diem, 
along with the Eisenhower Administration, blocked the carrying 
out of these elections. "As a result the military conflict took the 
place of a proper method of trying to resolve this question.” Mazey 
noted there were many Americans who were concerned about Vietnam 
because they recognized the fact that we have “a corrupt military 
dictatorship in that country today, and we have had a succession of 
military dictatorships. There isn't any representative democracy in 
Viet Nam. President Ky has publicly stated that his great hero in 
this world was Adolph Hitler, that he believed in his methods and 
his means.” 

Given this situation, Mazey continued, "we ought to be able to 
understand why people are concerned and why people picket and 
why people demonstrate.” He concluded by calling for a reconvening 
of the Geneva Conference and that “we ought to call upon the 
people of North Viet Nam and call upon Red China, if you please, to 
join the conference table,” and bring the United States to this 
conference table, "so that we can bring this unhappy conflict to an 
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end, and that we can then begin to use some of our resources to 
help build and rebuild this country, and give the people the opportu¬ 
nity of living the kind of life that all of us want to live.” 29 

This was the first time that the AFL-CIO convention had heard a 
different side to the Vietnam story. It was in fact, the first AFL-CIO 
teach-in on Vietnam, a fact which was probably enough to turn off 
the officials and most of the delegates. In any case, Meany ignored 
Mazey’s speech, and asked simply if there was any further discus¬ 
sion on the Vietnam resolution. The New York Times reported that 
Mazey’s speech received "scant applause.” Later, Meany did com¬ 
ment on Mazey’s defense of the students in the gallery. He defended 
the action of the delegates by noting that the convention had 
tolerated the students even though they carried banners insulting 
the President and the Secretary of State. But when they started to 
make noise by shouting and interfering with the work of the 
convention, “I felt that was the place where our tolerance ended, 
And if Brother Mazey is annoyed, let him be annoyed by me.” 
This brought the expected "applause,” after which Meany declared: 
“I am satisfied that we treated these people right.” Still more 
applause. 

Turning to Mazey’s historical analysis of the w'ar in Vietnam, 
Meany declared angrily that he “resentfed] very much our country 
being compared to the French exploiters, the colonial exploiters of 
Viet Nam. The French were in Viet Nam as a colonial power, ruling 
these people from the outside. And to say that our present situation 
there should be compared to the French exploiters is a little bit 
ridiculous.” 30 Meany thus turned the United States into a country 
native to Vietnam! 

The final resolution, adopted unanimously, opened: “The nature 
of the war is becoming clearer from day to day. The Communists are 
waging a war of conquest, a war for the annexation of South Viet 
Nam by Ho Chi Minh’s regime. This war is not an isolated or local 
conflict. It is an integral phase of the Communist drive for dominat¬ 
ing the world.” It continued: 

Our convention pledges unstinting support by the AFL-CIO of all 
measures the Administration might deem necessary to halt Communist 
aggression and secure a just and lasting peace. The moment the Commu¬ 
nists cease and desist from their drives to seize control of South Viet 
Nam by military' force and are willing to sit down at the conference table, 
the war will be ended. 31 
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Having given President Johnson a “blank check” to do whatever 
he deemed necessary militarywise, the delegates applauded every 
attack on those who differed. As a warning to trade union leaders 
who might be considering criticizing the “blank check,” Meany 
openly refused to grant Jerry Wurf, president of the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME), 
one of the fastest (if not the fastest) growing unions in the country, 
a seat on the AFL-CIO Executive Council (to which he was clearly 
entitled) until he publicly declared his support for Johnson’s policies. 
Wurf capitulated, stifled his protest over the war and obtained the 
seat he so much desired. 32 


The original draft of the Vietnam resolution had been modified 
before it was presented to the delegates, at Reuther's request, to 
include a nod in the direction of negotiations.* This gesture 
toward a peaceful solution to the war had been opposed by Meany, 
but, according to reporters, it was inserted “after Vice President 
Humphrey indicated to the union leaders . .. that the Johnson Admin¬ 
istration would not like to see a divisive controversy erupt on the 
floor.” 33 The Administration had no reason to be anything but 
pleased with the compromise resolution since it placed the AFL- 
CIO behind its Vietnam policy, and included a labor version of the 
Senate's Tonkin Gulf Resolution by endorsing in advance “all mea¬ 
sures the Administration might deem necessary to halt Communist 
aggression and secure a just and lasting peace.” 

In the floor discussion preceding the unanimous adoption of the 
resolution, Meany and Reuther explained their understanding of its 
meaning. The difference between them, if it existed at all, has been 
properly characterized as “very hazy.” Both rejected U.S. with¬ 
drawal from Vietnam; both wanted it made clear to Hanoi and 
Peking that they would not gain a military victory, and both endorsed 
the principle of finding a solution at the conference table. Reuther, 
however, insisted that his views stood at “midpoint between two 
extreme positions”—-the advocates of “unlimited escalation,” on the 
one hand, and that of the “appeasers” on the other. 34 Whether he 
realized it or not, by labeling as “appeasers” the advocates of a 
negotiated settlement as the only way to achieve peace, he was 
lending fuel to the arguments of the AFL-CIO “hawks.” 


According to Joseph C. Goulden. Meany’s biographer, Jay Lovestone informed 
him that the insertion into the resolution that the backing was not to Thieu but 
to the "labor movement" of South Vietnam, also won Reuther's support-a 
support he began to regret some months later. (Joseph Goulden. Meany: The 
Unchallenged Strongman of American Labor [New York, 1972], p 212.) 
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The Vietnam resolution, adopted unanimously, was a clear sig¬ 
nal to the Johnson Administration that it could continue escalating 
the war without being concerned about organized labor’s reaction. 
Undoubtedly, there were delegates who were disturbed by the lengths 
to which the hierarchy had gone to line the organization up behind 
the Administration’s Vietnam policy. "Some liberal union leaders 
said they thought it unwise,” wrote the reporter for the New York 
Times, “to give President Johnson a blank check in the war, and 
they expressed dismay about it privately.” 35 Since their doubts were 
never voiced on the floor, the sixth constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO conveyed to the world the message that the main body of 
U.S. organized labor promised in advance, without a dissenting 
vote, to support any Administration action in the war. 

How much this vote represented the thinking of the AFL-CIO 
membership is difficult to determine accurately. But before one can 
conclude that it reflected the point of view of the millions of 
members of the AFL-CIO, it would be well to understand that by far 
the greatest number of votes at this and all other conventions of the 
organization —some estimate it at 95 percent of the vote 36 —come 
from appointed, not elected, delegates. Nearly all delegates are 
chosen by the general executive boards of their respective unions. 
Since unions cast as many votes as their per-capita payments, as 
few as ten of the largest unions can cast as many votes as the rest of 
the convention; as few as 15 of the former AFL unions could 
outvote the rest of the convention. 

The fact that at the 1965 AFL-CIO convention some of the 
delegates did express their concern over the stand taken on Vietnam, 
even though privately, was not without significance. This reflected a 
growing uneasiness in some sections of organized labor at the 
increasing isolation of the labor movement from socially minded 
Americans. To Meany and his colleagues, as probably to the vast 
majority of the delegates, the youthful dissenters in the balcony 
were "kookies,” but to those who voiced their dismay to the New 
York Times reporter, the cries from the balcony symbolized the fact 
that the youth, and not labor as in the thirties, was a leading voice 
for the dispossessed. Young Americans now saw organized labor as 
the voice of the Establishment. These delegates knew, too, that 
unless there were those in labor’s ranks who spoke with a different 
voice, large sections of the American people, along with the dedi¬ 
cated younger activists in the colleges and universities, would be 
lost to the labor movement as allies. Already it was becoming 
difficult to halt their complete alienation from organized labor. The 
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day would certainly come when the trade unions, as in the thirties, 
would need allies, and it would not be simple, if present policies 
persisted, to overcome the years of indifference-indeed, of hostility 
— to those who should be organized labor’s allies. 


An invitation to the 
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This invitation to form the Trade Union Division of 
SANE in 1966 was sponsored by top officials of 17 
local unions in the New York area. 
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TRADE UNION DIVISION OF SANE 


Events in 1966 strengthened the feeling of dismay at the course 
the AFL-CIO was pursuing and revealed the existence of a serious 
rift in the top leadership of the organization as a result of these 
policies. It was Walter Reuther who led the battle that developed 
over foreign policy. Reuther publicly objected when AFL-CIO dele¬ 
gates to a European labor conference walked out because delegates 
from Communist-bloc countries were seated. Meany defended and 
supported the action. This was followed by the revelations of the 
connections between the AFL-CIO's International Affairs Depart¬ 
ment and the Central Intelligence Agency. The frequent allegations 
in magazines and newspapers, as far back as 1962, of cooperation 
between the AFL-CIO leadership, particularly Meany and Lovestone, 
and the CIA had been dismissed by most trade union leaders as 
“muckraking by outsiders.” But when in May 1966, in the course of 
the UAW convention in Los Angeles, Victor Reuther publicly stated 
that the AFL-CIO's International Affairs Department was involved 
with the CIA, and went on to denounce the influence exerted by 
Lovestone as having been responsible for “the tragedy of AFL-CIO 
activities in foreign affairs,” the issue could no longer be brushed 
aside. 

As additional evidence of the AFL-CIO-CIA connections kept 
piling up, the impact of the revelations increased. The ranks of 
those in the unions who had been privately voicing their doubts 
over the direction of the AFL-CIO’s foreign policy positions increased, 
and a number of them were now even prepared to voice their 
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differences publicly. Thus the United Automobile Workers, after 
calling attention to its record of “continuous and successful strug¬ 
gle against communism and all other forms of totalitarianism,” 
characterized the foreign policy approach of the Meany leadership 
as rigid and inflexible, and charged that, in general, Meany’s leader¬ 
ship “suffers from a sense of complacency and adherence to the 
status quo and is not fulfilling the basic aims and purposes which 
prompted the merger of the AFL-CIO.” While some critics held that 
Reuther’s differences with Meany stemmed from the latter’s unwill¬ 
ingness to retire and allow the UAW president to fill the top office 
of the AFL-CIO, and others questioned how consistently he 
would adhere to a position differing from that of Meany’s or how 
actively he would oppose the latter’s stand on foreign policy, it was 
clear to many that the Reuther-Meany conflict over foreign policy 
would have an important bearing on labor’s position on the war in 
Vietnam. 

On March 26, 1966, New York City’s demonstration against the 
Vietnam war saw more than 50,000 march in protest, including a 
contingent that walked behind a banner reading, “Trade Unionists 
for Peace.” Among the trade unionists in the line of march were a 
number who were becoming increasingly disturbed by the AFL- 
CIO high command's unswerving, uncritical allegiance to the 
Administration’s course in Vietnam. Following the demonstration, 
they met and decided to organize the Trade Union Division of SANE 
(National Committee for Sane Nuclear Policy).* Late in April, 
these trade unionists issued a leaflet announcing the Founding 
Conference, May 3, at the Methodist Office for the UN. It read: 

The war in Viet Nam affects all Americans and deeply concerns millions. 
Many have spoken out in the growing debate to which the Fulbright 
Committee of the Senate made so great a contribution. But one group of 
Americans conspicuous by their absence from the national dialogue has 
been organized labor. We intend to rectify this condition. 

In the brief few days following an initial conference, there has been an 
outpouring of support for the proposal to form a Trade Union Division of 
SANE. It is clear now that many trade union leaders have been waiting 
for just such a suggestion. 

You are invited to participate in this historic occasion. 


SANE was founded in 1957 to work for a nuclear test-ban treaty. Its official 
title was changed in 1969 to SANE-Citizen's Organization for a Sane World. 
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The historic invitation for the historic occasion was sponsored by: 

Rudolph Abt, president, Local 101, Transport Workers Union; Leon J. 
Davis, president, Local 1199; Frank Dutto, president, Local 3, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers; Thomas Flavell, manager, Local 169, Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers; Henry Foner, president, Joint Board, Fur, Leather 
and Machine Workers Union; Victor Gotbaum, director, District 37, State, 
County, Municipal Employees; Edward Gray, assistant director, United 
Auto Workers, Region 9; John Hoh, president, Brewery Workers Union, 
Local 3; Joel R. Jacobson, president, New Jersey State Industrial Union 
Council; David Livingston, president, District 65; Richard McManus, 
president, Local 8-149, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers; James 
McNamara, manager, Local 102, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers; 
Sam Meyers, president, Local 259, United Auto Workers; Albert Shanker, 
president, Local 2, United Federation of Teachers; Alex Sirota, president, 
Local 140, United Furniture Workers; Arduilo Susi, president, Local 89, 
Chefs, Cooks, Pastry Cooks and Assistants Union, and Leon Sverdlove, 
president, Local 1, Jewelry Workers Union. 

As James A. Wechsler pointed out in the New York Post of May 4, 
1966, the men associated with this call “belong to the second and 
third echelons of the labor movement; few are headline figures.” 
But he also noted that their action reflected “growing restiveness in 
many labor sectors over the monolithic militancy (or meekness) that 
has characterized the AFL-CIO role in a great national debate,” and 
the fact that though these men were "not celebrated luminaries of 
labor,” they had "stepped forward in a certain defiance of labor’s 
Establishment is symptomatic of a frustration and unrest that 
many observers detected beneath the surface of the last AFL-CIO 
convention.” 

A policy statement was adopted unanimously by the 173 union 
officers and staff members present at the founding conference, 
representing 30 local unions in the N.Y. metropolitan area. Pointing 
out that no American was unaffected by the war, that more and 
more Americans were speaking out on the issue of Vietnam, the 
statement declared: 

It becomes increasingly clear that the simple solution to the Viet Nam 
war offered again and again—“victory through escalation”—cannot 
succeed. It is clear also that negotiations must take place among all 
those involved in the armed struggle. We urge steps to bring about such 

negotiations, rather than further escalation of the conflict- 

It is incumbent on Americans in all walks of life to come to understand, 
through discussion and debate, the issues which this unhappy war 
raises for our future relationships with the people of Viet Nam, of Asia 
and of the undeveloped countries all over the globe. 
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Trade unionists have a special responsibility to contribute to this 
discussion. Our aspirations to help build a great society at home in a 
peaceful world, are placed in jeopardy by the increasing tempo of 
American involvement in the war.... 

The initial policy statement, it is clear, was not directed against 
the AFL-CIO leadership and did not spell out any specific course of 
action for the nation to follow in ending the war. Basically, the 
policy statement was a plea for free discussion within labor’s ranks, 
and an end to a course of action consisting of regular statements of 
labor’s allegiance to President Johnson’s escalation of the war. 

Following the founding conference, union leaders from 12 states 
met in Washington for an exchange of views on extending the Trade 
Union Division to other areas. By June 1966 preliminary meetings 
to establish similar groups had been held in Chicago and San 
Francisco, and discussions were already under way among union 
leaders for the same purpose in St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and the Southwest. 

At the same time, at four union conventions, all held during the 
week of May 23, the existence of a new and questioning attitude 
toward the war became apparent. While the emphasis varied, each 
of the four unions warned against escalation of the war. The sharpest 
stand was taken by the United Packinghouse Workers Uni’on in a 
resolution submitted by its International Executive Board and strongly 
endorsed by president Ralph Helstein, who spoke firmly against the 
bombing of cities and civilians and the mining of harbors. The 
Packinghouse resolution, adopted after full floor debate, declared: 
“The basic and urgent objective of our national policy should be to 
end the war in Vietnam.’’ It called upon the United States to “deal in 
good faith with any and all nations and groups ... and proclaim 
° Ur 'y ilIin £ ness t0 halt bombings and join in an immediate ‘cease 

fire. The union also hailed the discussion and debate on the war 
as “a sign of strength, not weakness, for a democratic nation 
willing and able to reexamine its policies through open debate and 
discussion among its citizens and leaders." It condemned “the 
unthinking and irresponsible demands that we bomb cities and 
civilians, and mine harbors even at the risk of open conflict with 
other nations.” 

Meeting the same week, the United Auto Workers took a much 
weaker stand. It rejected a unilateral pullout and escalation as 
“unacceptable alternatives," urged more strenuous efforts to negoti¬ 
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ate a peaceful end to the war, and called for the recognition of China 
and its admission into the United Nations. Since the resolution did 
not come to the convention floor until the end of the sessions, on 
Saturday morning when over half the delegates had left for home, 
there was little discussion on the issue. However, UAW secretary- 
treasurer Emil Mazey called for a national conference of UAW 
members on the issue, plus regional conferences to place the union 
more solidly behind the peace movement. He also defended the 
right of some two dozen young peace demonstrators who had 
waved anti-intervention placards when President Johnson addressed 
the convention by phone. 

The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union expressed 
the belief at its convention that there is a "growing concern” among 
the American people “as to whether the course we are now follow¬ 
ing in Viet Nam is the correct one.” The convention rejected both a 
pull-out and escalation as solutions, calling for negotiations as “the 
only way.” 

However, at the Amalgamated Clothing Workers convention, the 
issue of Vietnam dominated the speeches and the meeting. UN 
Secretary-General U Thant, in his address to the delegates, urged a 
scaling down of American military operations in Vietnam, the 
utilization of the UN in peace endeavors, and called for direct 
negotiations with all powers concerned, including China and the 
National Liberation Front. He received a standing ovation. The 
convention also cheered secretary-treasurer Frank Rosenblum, one 
of the most outspoken critics in the labor movement of Vietnam 
policy, as he lashed out at U.S. involvement in the war, charging 
that the war was immoral and could lead to total destruction of 
mankind. He cried: “We are supposed to be fighting for freedom, 
but the question is: freedom from whom? We are not wanted there 
and we cannot possibly win the war in Vietnam.” Rosenblum went 
far beyond most union critics of the war by proposing that the 
United States withdraw from Vietnam. The convention did not go 
this far. Its resolution rejected the policy of escalation and called for 
persistent negotiations until peace was achieved. It urged world¬ 
wide disarmament to “free the billions of dollars now spent for 
arms which should be spent for food and shelter and books and 
hospitals ... abundance will be only a dream while all nations 
spend half or more of their national income on the weapons of war.” 
Like the Packinghouse Workers, the Clothing Workers hailed the 
critics of Vietnam policy and called for debate and discussion. 
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The resolutions of these conventions were published in the first 
issue of Trade Union Division Sane World of June 1966 under 
the headline, “Unionists Speak Out on Vietnam War—At Last!” It 
opened: 

Momentous developments have occurred in recent weeks in the Vietnam 
War, and in the quest for peace in that sorely beset land. Not the least of 
them was the emergence of a new voice in the growing devate within the 
United States over policy in Viet Nam-the voice of organized labor. 

The issue also reprinted James A. Wechsler’s column in the New 
York Post of May 11, 1966 entitled, “SANE Laborites." Wechsler 
began: A quiet uprising is developing inside the ranks of organized 
labor over the AFL-CIO high command's unswerving, uncritical 
allegiance to the Administration's course in Vietnam.” He conceded 
that the men who had established the Trade Union Division of the 
SANE Nuclear Policy Committee were “not celebrated luminaries of 
labor.” Yet the fact that such men had stepped forward in a “certain 
defiance of labor’s establishment” was “symptomatic of a frustra¬ 
tion and unrest that many observers detected beneath the surface of 
the last AFL-CIO convention.” Wechsler noted that Joel Jacobson, 
president of the New Jersey Industrial Union Council, had made it 
clear that the dissidents were not “looking for a head-on confronta¬ 
tion with Meany or anyone else. But I think there is strong feeling 
among many unionists that we should not just be going along with¬ 
out asking any questions or advancing any independent positions.” 

Ihe real question, Wechsler insisted, was whether the anxieties 
and uncertainties over the deep involvement in Vietnam, so widely 
evident in the country, “can be aired inside the labor movement, or 
whether those who dare to speak out will be subjected to some form 
of reprisal.” He concluded: 

The sad fact is that it is a long time since any non-Communist labor bloc 
has called for any reappraisal of frozen positions. George Meany has 
long relied for counsel on Jay Lovestone, the one-time Communist leader 
who is the uncompromising advocate of a “hard” line.... In the small 
beginning of insurgency now at hand there may be the glimpse of an 
overdue debate. The sons of union men are perishing in Viet Nam, along 
with other Americans. Surely the AFL-CIO should not regard a move 
for earnest discussion and dissent as a form of disloyalty. It is consistent 
with labor's worthiest traditions. 

The first issue of Trade Union Division, SANE World also included 
a statement by U Thant: 
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The labor movement, with its vast influence and prestige, can be a very 
powerful force in producing the changes of attitude which will be 
required. The task is great and the time is certainly short. The choice 
may be between ruin and the fulfillment of all we have dreamt of. 

U Thant had made this comment in an address to the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers convention. On June 20 he announced a 
three-point program for ending the war in Vietnam: (1) cessation of 
bombing of North Vietnam, (2) scaling down of all military activi¬ 
ties in South Vietnam, leading to an effective cease-fire, and (3) 
willingness of all sides to enter into discussions with all those who 
are actually doing the fighting, including the National Liberation 
Front. The Trade Union Division of SANE promptly came out in 
support of U Thant’s three-point program for ending a war which 
the UN Secretary-General had called “one of the most barbarous” in 
history. Members of unions affiliated to the Division made the 
rounds of factories, shops and public centers soliciting signatures 
to a petition issued by the organization. The petition was topped 
by quotations from U Thant warning that if the war in Vietnam 
continued it would lead to World War Ill and urging the “cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam.” This was followed by: 

Trade Unionists Say: Negotiation NOW in Vietnam! 

We trade unionists are confronted almost daily with the choice of one of 

two courses of action: either constant, senseless strife—or negotiations- 

We in organized labor have chosen the only way out of conflicts that 
makes sense—that of negotiation. We urge the same course upon our 
country and its leaders. 1 

The activities of the Trade Union Division of SANE were not 
entirely ignored by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. Meeting in 
Chicago in August 1966, with Walter Reuther absent, the Council 
unanimously adopted a statement on Vietnam that was even more 
hawkish than the San Francisco resolution. It once again whole¬ 
heartedly supported Johnson's policies, endorsing the buildup of 
American troops. But, after a hypocritical gesture toward the right 
of minority dissent, it condemned all opponents of the war in the 
United States. The statement read in part: “Those who would deny 
our military forces unstinting support are, in effect, aiding the 
Communist enemy of our country—at the very moment when it is 
bearing the heaviest burdens in the defense of world peace and 
freedom.” 
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Reuther later called the statement “intemperate, hysterical, 
jingoistic, and unworthy of a policy statement of a free labor 
movement.” On November 14 a review of all AFL-CIO foreign policy 
positions, requested by Reuther earlier in the year, was held. In 
Reuther's absence—he gave as an excuse the necessity of having to 
attend his own union’s executive board meeting—the Executive 
Council, to no one’s surprise, reaffirmed the 19 different positions 
on American foreign policy it had taken in the previous 11 years. All 
were reaffirmed unanimously except for the Council’s long-standing 
opposition to U.S. recognition of Communist China. On this issue, 
Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated cast the only dissenting vote. 2 

Meany hailed the action of the Executive Council, declaring that 
there “has not been a single thing that the AFI^CIO has said on 
international affairs in the past eleven years that we wouldn't say 
again.” The policies, he asserted, “have stood the test of time.” And 
none more so than the policy on Vietnam! 3 

Reuther's absence from the Executive Council’s review of foreign 
policy has been criticized as indicating an unwillingness on his part 
"to wage a fight on the foreign policy issue when the time was most 
opportune.” 4 Yet the breakaway of Reuther’s group from the Meany- 
Lovestone forces, its exposure of the AFL-CIO’s relations with the 
CIA, and Reuther’s characterization of the Executive Council state¬ 
ment on Vietnam as “unworthy” of the labor movement had the 
effect of strengthening the rumblings of discontent in the trade 
unions over labor’s foreign policy and helped bring into the open 
the demand for a change in that policy. On November 17, 1966, 
three days after the Executive Council had informed the world that, 
like the Bourbons, it had forgotten nothing and learned nothing, 
what proved to be a major break with official AFL-CIO policy 
occurred. On that day 250 union leaders in New York and New 
Jersey adopted a resolution roundly criticizing the AFL-CIO Execu¬ 
tive Council for its support of Administration policy in Vietnam and 
calling for an immediate de-escalation of the war. The statement 
was issued under the name of the Trade Union Division of SANE. 

The New York Times of November 18, 1966 reported the action 
under the heading, “Unionists Score AFL-CIO on War,” and noted 
that the unionists at the meeting, officers or staff members of a 
cross-section of 31 unions, “have been associated in the past with 
political causes of both the left and the right,” but had joined 
together in criticizing “the national leadership of the AFL-CIO ... 
for supporting the Johnson Administration policies in Vietnam and 
called for an immediate de-escalation of the war.” The resolution, 
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the report continued, had been read by Joel R. Jacobson, president 
of the New Jersey State Industrial Council, and among those who 
spoke for its adoption were Edward Gray, assistant director of 
Region 9 of the United Automobile Workers. 

Mr. Gray noted ... that the resolution was “as far as we can go right 
now.” He and other speakers noted that they did not pretend to represent 
the views of a majority of the union movement, but that they did express 
the views of a minority. This minority, they said, should be heard because, 
as the resolution stated, "the war has already cost too much," and "the 
moral integrity and reputation of the nation has been compromised.” 

The resolution had been drawn up by a committee composed, 
among others, of Leon J. Davis, president of Local 1199 at whose 
headquarters the meeting was held; John Hoh, Victor Gotbaum, 
and August Bellanca (international vice president of the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers). It was the most advanced statement on 
the war thus far issued by the Trade Union Division of SANE and 
the first in which the organization publicly broke with the AFL-CIO 
leadership: 

The existence and activities of the Trade Union Division of SANE 
testifies to the fact that another position on the war commands the 
support of many responsible trade union officials. We are encouraged to 
see our ranks growing, and the formation of affiliated groups in other 
cities. We intend to go forward along these lines with as much energy as 
we can muster. In so doing, we reject the allegation made at an earlier 
AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting that “while a minority has the 
right to dissent from the majority, disruption by even a well-meaning 
minority can only pollute and poison the bloodstream of our democracy.” 

On the contrary, our activities are dedicated to the finest democratic 
traditions of the labor movement-the traditions of free discussion and 
debate. 5 

SANE’s Trade Union Division continued to grow after the Novem¬ 
ber meeting. In December 1966, midwest unionists obtained a charter 
for a second trade union division. A month later, a group of Los 
Angeles labor officials formed a third chapter. Leonard Levy, Paul 
Schrade, and Bird Simons of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Automobile Workers, and Packinghouse Workers, respectively, led 
the Los Angeles division. 

An event which attracted nationwide publicity was the forma¬ 
tion in December, 1966 of the Chicago chapter. The sponsorship 
included a cross-section of the labor movement in the Chicago area, 
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and the day-long conference attracted 400 unionists. The featured 
speakers included Frank Rosenblum and Ralph Helstein. Rosenblum 
denounced the role of the United States in Vietnam, which he called 
“interfering in what is essentially a civil war... against world 
opinion ... in the name of freedom and humane ideals.... In the 
name of freedom we are conducting one of the most brutal wars in 
history, taking few prisoners.” 

Among labor leaders who participated in the conference and a 
series of panel discussions were Robert Gibson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois AFL-CIO State Federation of Labor; Abe Feinglass, 
vice president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters; Timuel L. Black, 
president of the Negro American Labor Council, and Charles Hayes, 
director of Packinghouse Workers District 1. Packinghouse presi¬ 
dent Ralph Helstein evaluated the conference as an important 
reassertion of labor’s historic role in the search for a peaceful 
world. He urged the linking of the civil rights, labor and peace 
movements, and that the first item on all future agendas be ending 
the war in Vietnam. Following the conference, Murray Finley of the 
Clothing Workers, the gathering's chairman, told the press: “Meany 
and Johnson do not reflect the thinking of the American people. 
Never before in American history has there been so little enthusi¬ 
asm for fighting a war.” 6 

The large Chicago conference inspired San Francisco labor offi¬ 
cials to charter a fourth trade union division of SANE. Martin 
Dushkee of the City and County Employees and Anne Draper of the 
Clothing Workers directed this division’s efforts. 


On February 8, 1967, Walter Reuther issued his new “Program for 
the American Labor Movement.” It proposed that organized labor 
again become the champion of social reforms benefiting all members 
of society, and that the labor unions should once again occupy the 
forefront position in the struggle for racial equality, civil liberties, 
educational reform, aid to elderly citizens, the conservation of 
natural resources, and the war against poverty. On foreign policy it 
reiterated Reuther’s anticommunism, but favored “building bridges 
of international understanding leading toward a reduction of arma¬ 
ments and the building of a just and enduring peace in which people 
with diverse economic and social systems might live peacefully.” 

Although the “Program for the American Labor Movement” said 
nothing about the war in Vietnam, its appearance strengthened the 
labor groups beginning to voice opposition to the Meany-AFL-CIO 
Executive Council’s uncritical endorsement of the war. 
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• • • 

Procedural and ideological disputes accompanied the growth of 
SANE’s trade union division. Most importantly, the trade unionists 
had to decide whether they owed their allegiance primarily to 
SANE or to other antiwar unionists. The issue arose in 1967 when 
the San Francisco labor officials decided to form a new chapter of 
SANE’s trade union division, and applied to the New York City 
trade union division for a charter. To their surprise, SANE's execu¬ 
tive directors, Donald Keys and Mary Temple, insisted that, if the 
San Francisco trade unionists wanted a charter, they had to apply 
directly to SANE's San Francisco chapter and to SANE’s national 
office. Keys and Temple blocked the new division from gaining a 
charter because they distrusted the leaders of the San Francisco 
trade union division. Temple wrote Keys: “[Moe] Foner is organiz¬ 
ing an ad hoc Vietnam protest effort under SANE’s name, fortifying 
the worst forces within SANE, and building a whole national 
structure to support it.” By “worst forces,” Temple meant that the 
labor unionists did not adhere to the principles of anticommunism 
which SANE had established as the organization’s guidelines in the 
early 1960s. They noted that Anne Draper, whom SANE officials 
called "an old socialist," and the “communist-tainted ILWU,” includ¬ 
ing Harry Bridges, led the San Francisco group. The national 
directors observed further that the San Francisco labor officials, 
unlike SANE, favored immediate withdrawal from the war rather 
than an immediate end to the bombing, and negotiations. 7 

Consequently, Temple concluded that SANE could not charter 
the San Francisco trade unionists. She wrote: 

We cannot have a group using SANE’s name in the Bay area which 
reflects the views of those who organized the group. It is clearly hostile 
to existing SANE activity ... and at worst will drive away the elements 
of the community including some trade unionists who have for the first 
time entered the field of peace action. 

Six days after the San Francisco labor officials requested the 
formation of a local trade union division of SANE, Temple informed 
them that their charter had been temporarily delayed. A little over a 
month later, Keys informed Anne Draper that SANE had decided to 
grant a charter after all. He did not offer an explanation for SANE’s 
change of heart. Evidently, a power struggle had taken place within 
SANE. Those in favor of adopting a less strict line on excluding 
organizations said to be pro-Communist and a more radical position 
on the war prevailed. Subsequently, both Keys and Temple offered 
their resignations. 8 
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On March 21, 1967, the Chicago Sun carried a full-page advertise¬ 
ment announcing a Peace Parade and Public Rally to End the War 
in Vietnam to be held four days later. Among the ten sponsors was 
the Chicago Trade Union Division of SANE. (Others included the 
Midwest Faculty Committee on Vietnam, Veterans for Peace in 
Vietnam, and the Chicago Fellowship of Reconciliation.) Five speakers 
were to address the rally, among them: Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr.;* Dr. Benjamin Spock, co-chairman of National SANE; and 
Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the United Auto Workers. Readers 
of the Sun were urged to join the sponsors of the demonstration in 
calling upon the government to: end the bombing of North and 
South Vietnam, initiate an immediate cease-fire, agree to negotiate 
directly with all parties to the dispute, including the national libera¬ 
tion front, and make a clear commitment to withdraw U.S. troops 
from Vietnam on the principle of self-determination for the Vietnamese 
people. 

The March 25th antiwar demonstration was significant in two 
ways: It marked the first time Martin Luther King had led a peace 
march. (“We must combine the fervor of the civil rights movement 
with the peace movement,” he told the demonstrators.) It also 
marked the first time a trade union division of SANE had publicly 
united with other groups in a peace demonstration. A number of 
top leaders of the trade unions, who probably shared the misgiv¬ 
ings about the war voiced by those of their organizations who had 
associated themselves with the Trade Union Division, had stayed 
aloof so that they might be in the position to repudiate their 
lieutenants if the pressure to end the war relaxed. Nevertheless, this 
was the first open break of a significant group of AFL-CIO leaders 
with the Meany-Lovestone policies, a repudiation of the cold war 
approach which had dominated the labor movement for two decades. 

On one point there could be no doubt. The battle to associate the 


'Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. was sharply condemned for his speech 
against the war by the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO on April 6, 1967. William Ross, 
AFL-CIO Vice-President and manager of the Philadelphia Dress Joint Board, 
ILGWU, told the delegates that Dr. King was hurting the cause of civil rights by 
opposing the war, and attributed his “lukewarm success" in civil rights demon¬ 
strations in Chicago to his “stand against U.S. policy in Vietnam.” Ross then 
introduced a resolution fully supporting the Johnson administration’s policies 
on Vietnam, and denouncing its opponents. Only four of the 2,000 delegates 
dissented. Moreover, Justice, official organ of the ILGWU, applauded Ross’s 
support for the war and his attack on Dr. King. (April 15, 1967.) 
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labor movement with the forces seeking to end the war in Vietnam 
had begun. As Thomas Quinn, business agent of UE Local 610, 
pointed out at a panel on “Labor and Vietnam, where he represented 
the Pittsburgh section of the Trade Union Division of SANE: Labor s 
role with respect to the war in Vietnam is two-fold. First, to speak 
out in its traditional role for peace and against war and secondly, to 
defend the right to dissent. Because as the debate over alternative 
policies is drawing in more people we are witnessing some efforts to 
curtail and suppress it.” 

Quinn, however, mentioned another function labor had to perform. 
It had to answer several questions about the war: 

Questions like: “Who will own the rubber plantations, the min¬ 
eral resources and the rice lands of Vietnam? Not what countries, 
what companies? Will it be the same names cropping up again as 
those who own the oil wells of Venezuela, or the metal mines of 
Peru? Are trade unionists to be reduced to filing grievances over the 
equal division of overtime in the manufacture of jellied gasoline-in 
order that General Electric will be able to set up a transistor radio 
plant in Vietnam and pay 4 cents and hour instead of the 19 cents 
an hour they pay in Japan? 

“Suppose we win in Vietnam. What then? Do we as trade union¬ 
ists beseech Washington for new war contracts to keep us in jobs? 
Do we keep silent while cold warriors look for another country to 
save from Communism in order to keep us working? 

“Some people say we don't have the competence to speak on this 
matter of war or peace? Why? What’s wrong with our taking a 
position on any issue confronting the country? Is it right just for 
George Meany, who graduated to his present position from being a 
plumber, to have positions on this subject and we not to have 
them?” 9 

Quinn concluded his address by asking, “How do we fulfill 
labor’s traditional role of protest in the area of war and peace?” He 
answered: “The answer is to organize —to organize so that our 
protest will be most effective. Trade unionists nationally have an 
organization under the banner of SANE-let's join and support the 
trade union division of SANE in Pittsburgh —and let s do it now. 10 
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In mid-May 1967 a "Support the Boys” march down New York’s 
Fifth Avenue featured large and vocal contingents from the National 
Maritime Union with "My country right or wrong” signs, and 
equally vocal groups from the International Longshoremen's Asso¬ 
ciation; the Teamsters Joint Council; Motion Picture Operators; 
Engineers; Composition Roofers and Water Proofers; Bricklayers 
No. 34; Tile Layer Helpers and others. Some carried signs demand¬ 
ing "Bomb Moscow,” "Bomb Peking,” "Drop the H-Bomb on Hanoi.” 
Now and then members of these union contingents would join John 
Birchers, Minutemen, and American Legionaires and together jump 
from the march to beat up any bystander who expressed support 
for peace. 

About the time these unionists were displaying their support for 
the war, with a touch of brutality added, a conference was being 
held in Chicago of leaders of the Trade Union Division of SANE 
chapters in New York, Los Angeles and Chicago, along with Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers directors in the midwest and southwest, as 
well as trade union leaders from Pittsburgh, Washington, Minne¬ 
apolis, St. Paul, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. All told, there were about 40 union leaders present, 
including Frank Rosenblum of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Pat Gorman of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, and Victor Reuther’s 
staff man, Stanley Greenspan. 

The conference agreed to set up chapters of the Trade Union 
Division of SANE in new cities; issue new and more materials on 
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why labor should support an immediate negotiated settlement of 
the war, and to call a national labor leadership conference on the 
war in Chicago in the fall of 1967. The goal was to provide a 
platform for all labor officials who opposed the war. SANE offi¬ 
cially sponsored the Assembly —but by the time the labor leaders 
gathered, SANE had faded from the picture 1 —and in a letter to 
Senator Ernest Gruening of Alaska (one of the two Senators who 
voted against Johnson’s Gulf of Tonkin resolution), Sanford Gottlieb, 
SANE’s Political Action Director, informed him that SANE was 
proud to sponsor the Chicago conference, "which will make visible 
the growing opposition within labor’s ranks to the foreign policy of 
Lyndon Johnson and George Meany.” 2 

Originally it had been planned to hold the Chicago conference 
during the weekend of September 15, 3 but by the time the call went 
out, the date had been changed to November 11-12, Veterans’ Day 
weekend, at the Center for Continuing Education, University of 
Chicago. The Call issued under the auspices of the Trade Union 
Division of SANE featured the fact that Frank Rosenblum, Patrick 
E. Gorman, A1 Hartung, retired president of the International 
Woodworkers of America, and Emil Mazey invited trade union 
leaders to participate in a "National Labor Leadership Assembly for 
Peace.” They noted: 

The annual cost of the war to America will soon reach 30 billion dollars 
a year. This enormous diversion of human wealth and energies into war 
has grievously undermined every program to meet the needs of our cities 
and has intensified the undercurrents of violence in our own land. 

Young men who deserve better are dying in a war whose purpose they 
do not understand. The culture of our country is being brutalized by a 
logic which seeks to justify the use of the most inhumane weapons of 
war whose primary victims inevitably are the population of Vietnam — 
both North and South. 

The Assembly would examine the impact of American foreign 
policy on the lives of the working class and “what other paths exist 
for us to achieve legitimate American objectives in the world today.” 
Invited were “all trade union leaders, of whatever persuasion, to 
join with us in these deliberations at this most crucial hour in our 
nation’s history.” 4 

At the time this call was issued some 480,000 Americans were 
fighting in Vietnam. The cost of the war, as the call noted, was 
running at an annual rate close to $30 billion. The number of 
Americans killed in action, which had totaled 6,500 for the six-year 
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period through 1966, was nearing the 9,000 mark (plus 60,000 
wounded) for 1967 alone. 

The announcement of the forthcoming “National Labor Leader¬ 
ship Assembly for Peace” filled the Wall Street Journal with 
trepidation. “The American labor movement,” it declared in an 
article entitled, “Wobble in Labor’s Pro-Vietnam Stance”—“whose 
official voice has spoken long and loud in rock solid support of the 
war in Vietnam, is beginning to hear in increasing volume the 
voices of doubt and dissent within its ranks.... Labor’s newly 
organized doves threaten to put a crack into one of the staunchest 
underpinnings for President Johnson's war policies. Few, if any 
major American groups have given Mr. Johnson such a forever- 
yours endorsement in Vietnam as has the AFL-CIO. Yet not all 
organized labor is united in backing the war; that is what the 
dissident union chieftains want the public to understand. If this 
develops further, it could put a serious crimp in the administration’s 
efforts to continue to sell the war to the American people.” 5 

The forthcoming Assembly for Peace also caused trepidation in 
the Johnson Administration. “The rebellion against the Meany- 
Lovestone jingoism has worried a lot of people in Washington,” 
declared Commonweal. “Up to now, the one solid base of support 
for Johnson and his policies has been the labor movement. One top 
unionist... said he was told by a White House source that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s much-publicized surprise visit to a testimonial din¬ 
ner for Meany two days before the conference opened was planned 
as a counter-move to strengthen the already strong ties that bind 
labor to Lyndon.” 6 The testimonial dinner was sponsored by the 
Jewish Labor Committee, an anti-Communist force in the labor 
movement, and the New York Post noted that while Johnson held 
Meany in high esteem, his decision to appear at the testimonial to 
the AFL-CIO chieftain was prompted by the fact that “the dinner 
was taking place just two days before the opening of the Labor 
Leadership Assembly for Peace—the first major insurgency of respon¬ 
sible laborites opposed to the deepening U.S. involvement in Vietnam.” 
The Post added: “Their meeting—in the face of the stated policy of 
the AFL-CIO high command —may be more meaningful than the 
cheers of the Meany diners.” 7 

The organizers of the Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace 
expected about 250 to respond to their call. But on Veterans Day 
weekend, 523 labor leaders, representing 50 international unions 
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from 38 states, met at the University of Chicago to found the Labor 
Leadership Assembly for Peace. Commenting on the unexpected 
attendance, Moe Foner, one of the key organizers of the Assembly, 
remarked: “I was amazed at the number who first hesitated about 
attending and finally told me they just couldn't face their kids who 
kept asking whether they were ducking it—ducking the issue of the 
war in Vietnam.” 8 

As the delegates passed the Chicago headquarters of the Amalga¬ 
mated Meat Cutters’ and Butcher Workmen’s Union on the city’s north 
side, they saw a message flashing atop the building which read: 9 

THIS BUILDING IS NOT A CHURCH BUT WE ARE ALL PRAYING 
THAT THE KILLING IN VIETNAM WILL SOON END 9 

“This meeting is only the first step,” one UAW delegate to the 
Assembly told a reporter on the eve of opening day. “We’re going to 
make sure that the time when labor speaks with one voice on 
foreign affairs is over. The majority of our members want peace, 
and they want out of Vietnam. Now we have a vehicle to help them 
get it.” 10 

The Assembly represented the largest gathering of antiwar labor 
officials since the Vietnam war began. Labor leaders from large and 
small unions attended. Prominent officials such as Emil Mazey and 
Patrick Gorman led the meeting. Lesser known unionists who had 
adopted consistent antiwar stances came as well, including A1 
Toffoli, secretary-treasurer of the Colorado Labor Council, Cleveland 
Robinson, vice-president of District 65, and Harold Gibbons, vice- 
president of the Teamsters. 11 

For two days a wide range of speakers in and out of the labor 
movement —Norman Thomas (who flew to Chicago despite failing 
health), Martin Luther King, Jr., John K. Galbraith, Frank Rosenblum, 
Victor Reuther, Emil Mazey, David Schoenbrun, Rear Admiral Arnold 
L. True, Senators Vance Hartke and Eugene McCarthy, Seymour 
Melman of Columbia University, Robert F. Browne of Fairleigh 
Dickinson, and Russell Allen of Michigan State-addressed the 
Assembly. Some, like Norman Thomas, the veteran Socialist leader, 
appealed for immediate withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam 
and an immediate and unconditional cessation of bombing; others 
limited themselves to calling for an end to the bombing of North 
Vietnam, a cease fire, and the immediate beginning of negotiations. 
But all speakers agreed that to succeed a peace movement had to 
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have the support of labor and hailed the Assembly as an important 
initial step in this direction. 

Opening the gathering, Rosenblum expressed regret that "the 
chief spokesman of American labor not only endorses the Admin¬ 
istration's policies, but is if anything to the right of the Adminis¬ 
tration.” Rosenblum then declared: “We must prove that he does 
not represent the largest segment of the labor movement. On the 
crucial question of peace, labor must be in the vanguard. We should 
be leaders, not followers.” Mazey, a long-time opponent of the war 
in Vietnam and one of the few labor leaders who had protested 
Meany’s callous handling of the peace demonstrators at the AFL- 
CIO convention in 1965, hit hard at those who would intimidate 
dissenters in the name of patriotism, declaring: "I believe that the 
greatest patriots of our country are those who have the courage to 
speak out when they think the President's actions are wrong. It is 
not the cry for an honorable peace that endangers our body, but the 
steady escalation of the war.” Gorman, unable to attend because of 
his wife’s illness, sent a message urging, “In the name of God, let's 
bring our boys back home with an established peace so that we 
need not hang our heads in shame, and this can best be accom¬ 
plished at the conference table instead of on ghastly looking battle¬ 
fields 8,000 miles away.” 

To many present, the most dramatic development at the Chicago 
Assembly was the speech by Victor Reuther, director of the UAW 
International Affairs Department, which handled relations with 
unions in other countries. Reuther delivered a scathing attack on 
the AFL-CIO International Affairs Department headed by Jay 
Lovestone. He described how together with the CIA, it participated 
in the 1964 coup d’etat that overthrew the elected liberal govern¬ 
ment of J. Goulart in Brazil and, in the process, helped weaken the 
auto workers’ unions there. This hurt U.S. auto workers, Reuther 
said, because General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler were all multi¬ 
national corporations, and auto parts were even being shipped from 
plants in one country to those in another. The trends in the industry 
required the UAW to set up arrangements with foreign unions to 
mitigate the undercutting of wages and union conditions. World 
auto councils were being formed for this purpose, he said, but the 
AFL-CIO’s blind obedience to the State Department, and its associa¬ 
tions with the CIA, made it difficult for the UAW—which was an 
AFL-CIO affiliate—to be trusted by legitimate unionists overseas. 

The AFL-CIO's “obsession with anticommunism,” Reuther con¬ 
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tinued, had led it into “open collaboration” with the most right- 
wing, antiunion agencies "both at home and abroad.” 

"The listing of organizations with which the AFL-CIO under 
Meany has affiliated itself," declared Reuther, “comprises the list¬ 
ing of almost all major rightist groups in the U.S. and in South 
American affairs.” He also accused the AFL-CIO International 
Affairs Department of helping to arrange “fascist corporate state 
unions" in several countries. 

Concluding an address which was frequently punctuated by 
applause, Victor Reuther said: 

“The objective of the National Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace 
conference should not be to build a caucus within the AFL-CIO, not to 
launch a “dump Johnson” movement, not to make of U.S. labor the tail 
to the coat of any political party, old or new. Rather, our objective should 
be to stimulate free discussion of all aspects of foreign policy within each 
and every trade union in the land. This is a workers right which has 
been all but stifled by the attitudes of the current AFL-CIO leadership. 

“The determination of foreign policy within the labor movement must 
not be permitted to remain the vest pocket operation of any individual or 
small leadership group. As with union collective bargaining objectives 
and domestic legislative goals, foreign policy decisions should flow 
upward from the membership following the widest possible discussion 
in depth by the rank and file.’’ 12 

Some respect for the student activists was expressed at the 
Assembly, mostly in the corridors, but occasionally on the floor. At 
one point, a delegate said unionists attending the conference were 
putting their “heads on the block.” Abe Feinglass, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen vice-president, a man whom 
the New Left regarded as “one of the most consistent labor sup¬ 
porters of the antiwar movement," responded: 

“Our youngsters' heads are on the block. They face the draft and the 
fight against the war. Yes, our heads are on the block. So be it. Some 
things are that important. 1 tell you now, and I don’t care who hears it. 

I sat through that scene at the San Francisco [1965 AFL-CIO] conven¬ 
tion [where Meany ordered the sergeant-of-arms to ‘clear the kookies 
out’], and I admired those kids in the balcony.” 13 

But those in control of the conference, especially Emil Mazey, 
made it clear that they were very wary of the independent antiwar 
movement in the streets. Their efforts, for the time being, would 
remain largely confined to the two-party election process, though 
finally the Assembly would not endorse candidates. 14 
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Following the pattern set by the academic teach-ins, the Assembly 
broke up into work groups to discuss such issues as U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia, China, nuclear arms, the American economy and 
the war, labor and the war, and social problems and the war. B. J. 
Widick, who covered the Assembly for The Nation, observed that 
the teach-ins at leading universities “would have difficulty improv¬ 
ing on the intellectual content of these sessions.” 

In the process the Assembly dealt with the growing threat of 
nuclear proliferation, the need for a new China policy, and the U.S. 
economy as well as the Vietnam war. In a panel on the economy, 
Professor Seymour Melman of Columbia University described the 
effects of “parasitic economic growth” produced by arms spending. 
Abe Morgenstern, research director of IUE, told bitterly of a 
6,000-member IUE local in Long Island decimated by cancellation 
of a defense contract. “All our members knew,” he declared, “was 
that they needed work. Without any plan to reconvert the plant to 
peacetime production, they reacted by asking for restoration of the 
defense contract. We as trade unionists have got to initiate eco¬ 
nomic planning for peace; otherwise the labor movement and the 
whole country will suffer.” 15 

After considerable discussion of the policy statement, during 
which some delegates criticized it as too moderate, the Labor 
Leadership Assembly for Peace urged: “American labor must play 
its part in bringing this savage war to a swift and just conclusion, 
so that we may devote our wealth and energies to the struggle 
against poverty, disease, hunger and bigotry.” 

One should not exaggerate the significance of the Labor Leader¬ 
ship Assembly for Peace. After all, only four national leaders of the 
AFL-CIO —Gorman, Mazey, Rosenblum, and Hartung—would agree 
to sign the call for the gathering. Nevertheless, the weekend of 
November 11-12, 1967 marked a milestone both in the history of the 
U.S. labor movement and of the peace movement. While there had 
been a voice raised here and there in organized labor against the 
AFL-CIO’s hard-line, cold-war foreign policy in general and its 
support of the Vietnamese war in particular, the Assembly marked 
a significant break with these policies. 

To be sure, independent unions like the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, the ILWU on the west coast, the Interna¬ 
tional Fur and Leather Workers (now merged with the Amalga¬ 
mated Meat Cutters), and the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (now 
merged with Steel), had long and consistently spoken out for a 
peaceful foreign policy. To be sure, too, Local 1199 and its president 
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Leon Davis, District 65 of the Retail Workers and its head, David 
Livingston, and the Joint Board Fur, Leather and Machine Workers, 
headed by Henry Foner, had publicly opposed the Vietnam war 
from the beginning. But little attention had been paid to their 
voices, and the impression had long prevailed that in foreign policy 
the labor movement spoke with one voice—that of George Meany. 

The Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace destroyed the impres¬ 
sion of a monolithic labor structure in support of the war. While the 
delegates represented only a minority of the trade union movement, 
the Assembly, nevertheless, was the first time that trade union 
leaders from all over the country had come together to challenge the 
AFL-CIO policy of unquestioning support for the war in Vietnam. 
Moreover, in expressing its opposition, it brought a section of the 
American labor movement in line with organized labor the world over. 

The second significance of the Chicago Labor Assembly was that 
it marked an important change in the character of the peace 
movement. Until November 1967, the opposition to the war in 
Vietnam had been conducted almost exclusively by academic, youth, 
church and professional groups with labor, on the whole, conspicu¬ 
ous by its absence. Now at long last an important, even though not 
the major, section of the labor movement had officially aligned itself 
with the peace movement. 16 

There was a third significance of the Assembly, and this was 
pointed out most clearly by Charles P. Larrowe, professor of eco¬ 
nomics at Michigan State University, in a letter to The Nation of 
December 25, 1967. He wrote in part: 

For many of us an encouraging aspect of the National Labor Leadership 
Assembly for Peace was that it seemed a long step toward ending two 
decades of redbaiting in the labor movement. Sitting side by side with 
men and women from AFL-CIO unions in the discussions, indeed even 
appearing as panelists, were men from unions that have been in Coven¬ 
try for eighteen years—since 1949, when the CIO expelled them on 
charges of “following the Communist Party line”: the UE, the West 
Coast longshoremen, even the old United Public Workers, which sent a 
delegate from their 7,000-member local in Hawaii. 17 

Reporting back to his union, the United Packinghouse Workers, 
delegate Max Hoffman probably best summed up the significance 
of the conference. He told his union brothers and sisters: “The 
conference demonstrated that opposition to the war is no longer 
the cause of the youth alone. President Johnson no longer has 
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the organized labor movement in his pocket in his Vietnam 
misadventure.” 18 

In general, the national media and the New Left press, which 
gave full coverage to the Assembly, echoed this view. America, a 
journal of liberal Catholic thought, declared that the stereotype of 
the blue collar worker supporting the war had to be discarded. 
Similarly, the Guardian expressed the view that a significant num¬ 
ber of well-known labor officials had condemned the war, a fact 
that should change New Left opinion of the labor leadership. In an 
editorial, Stanley Aronowitz, a frequent Guardian contributor, argued 
that the Chicago meeting was “the most important antiwar expres¬ 
sion by sections of the trade union movement” to date. Guardian 
readers, responding through letters to the editor, wrote that the 
Assembly signaled that the New Left had to reevaluate its views of 
the labor movement. 

James Wechsler, in an article entitled “Victory of Youth,” saw the 
conference as “the ultimate triumph of the new generation’s rebels: 
they have created an ordeal of conscience for many elders tempted 
to sit things out, elude controversial issues and deplore ‘excesses’ of 
protest.” The Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace, he concluded, 
had destroyed the impression of a monolithic labor structure in 
support of the war. 19 

On one thing, however, all commentators in the press agreed, 
namely, that so far as the official AFL-CIO was concerned, the 
events in Chicago would have little impact. In fact, noted the Wall 
Street Journal, even the organizers of the Chicago conference were 
of the opinion that "it would be easier (as well as more important) 
to convince Mr. Johnson to change his mind on Vietnam than it 
would be to convince Mr. Meany to change his.” The WSJ continued 
with another prediction: 

The biennial AFL-CIO convention next month in Miami Beach may 
hear more debate on Vietnam than in previous years, but the labor 
federation’s position isn’t likely to change; it is too firmly imbedded in 
the labor establishment’s ingrained anti-communism, and in Mr. Meany’s 
intensely personal leadership. 20 

In short, press comment on the Assembly recognized it as reflecting 
“the doubt and dissent” in the labor movement over the officialdom’s 
"rock-solid support of the war in Vietnam,” and as representing an 
important effort “to explore a more meaningful role for labor in the 
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quest for peace.” But none minimized the difficulties that still stood 
in the way of changing “the official AFL-CIO position.” They pointed 
to a poll of delegates at 13 union conventions in October-November 
1967 indicating overwhelming support for U.S. policy in Vietnam. 
The poll was conducted at AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa¬ 
tion (COPE) booths at conventions of affiliated organizations in ten 
states. Of 3,542 delegates polled, 1,448 favored a continuation of 
U.S. policy, 1,368 favored escalation, 471 endorsed a policy of 
de-escalation and only 276 approved the idea of withdrawal. Yet 
those who pointed to these statistics conceded that it was difficult 
to tell how much the poll reflected rank-and-file opinion or that of 
the established labor leadership. Even the most skeptical of com¬ 
mentators agreed that the Labor Assembly for Peace indicated that 
a new wind was blowing in the labor movement, and that in view of 
the contradictions and tensions created by the war, a real possibility 
existed of building a strong minority opposition to it in the ranks of 
labor. But as for changing the basic policy of the AFL-CIO on the 
issue of Vietnam, both optimistic and pessimistic evaluations of the 
Labor Assembly were in agreement that this was not in the realm of 
an immediate possibility. 

These estimates proved to be realistic. The 7th AFL-CIO conven¬ 
tion took place in December 1967 at Bar Harbour, Florida, a suburb 
of Miami. Meeting on December 9, the eve of the convention, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council reiterated “labor's support for Adminis¬ 
tration policies in Vietnam.” The Council cited five reasons why the 
federation had “consistently” backed President Johnson’s military 
measures—“including the bombing of strategic targets in North 
Viet Nam”: 

(1) Recognition that it was “a Communist war of conquest 
and part of the Communist drive to dominate the world.” 

(2) “The U.S. commitment to the people of South Vietnam to 
help them halt North Viet Nam’s aggression and decide their own 
destiny.” 

(3) The danger that defeat of South Viet Nam “would open 
the door to communist control of Southeast Asia, menacing the 
independence of free countries there and bringing the threat of 
Communism closer to U.S. shores.” 

(4) A conviction that victory for Viet Cong guerrilla warfare 
would encourage “socalled people’s liberation wars” elsewhere, par¬ 
ticularly in Latin America. 

(5) If the United States were to abandon South Viet Nam to a 
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Communist takeover, "its people would be exposed to brutal oppres¬ 
sion and millions would become the victims of persecution, reprisals 
and murder.” 

As a sop to the growing feeling in labor circles that U.S. guns and 
bombs alone could never win the war, the Executive Council noted 
that the AFL-CIO had always stressed that winning the war required 
"not only adequate military means but also economic improvements, 
especially land reform, social justice, and a representative govern¬ 
ment.” 21 The Executive Council, however, did not cite a single 
instance when these social changes had been instituted in South 
Vietnam. Nor could it, for none had been. 

The vote on the Executive Council’s report was unanimous except 
for Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers who 
abstained. 22 

It quickly became clear during the convention that the AFL-CIO 
hierarchy was unwilling to concede an inch to the peace views 
expressed by the over 500 trade unionists at Chicago. The usual 
support for the war was expressed. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
received a "cheering, standing ovation,” and Meany told him that 
the labor movement “will remain back of you and the President of 
the United States in your efforts.” American Legion Commander 
William E. Gailbraith also received an ovation, especially when he 
told the delegates that on Vietnam, “there is but one course for 
America to pursue and that is the road to victory.” All this cheering 
was dwarfed by the reception given to President Johnson when he 
entered the convention hall. "Cheering, standing, placard-waving 
delegates,” the AFL-CIO News proudly reported, "showed Presi¬ 
dent Johnson and a nationwide television audience what they had 
repeatedly said in resolutions—American labor stands behind LBJ 
and his programs.” 23 

Following President Johnson’s address, the convention took up 
the proposed resolution dealing with the Administration’s policy in 
Vietnam. “We pledge the continued support of American labor,” the 
resolution read, “for the President’s efforts to halt communist aggres¬ 
sion in Asia, assure the Vietnamese people their right to self- 
determination, promote democracy, political stability, and economic 
prosperity in Southern Asia and bring the war in Viet Nam to a 
speedy and honorable end.” 24 

The AFLrCIO News boasted that “fewer than a dozen of the 
more than 900 delegates to the convention stood in opposition to the 
resolution.” 25 One who did so stand, was Charles Cogen, President 
of the American Federation of Teachers, who proposed a substitute 
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motion calling for the AFL-CIO to “take no position in the Viet 
Nam situation.” Cogen said he was presenting the view of the 
teachers’ national convention in the summer of 1967 that Vietnam 
had divided the ranks of labor and that "further divisiveness should 
be avoided.” 26 * 

Cogen’s proposal was supported by two delegates: Secretary- 
Treasurer A. Toffoli of the Colorado State AFL-CIO, and Leon 
Davis, president of Local 1199. Davis charged that the Vietnam war 
was a "tragic mistake” and that the nation was continuing such a 
mistake by sending its youth “to fight a war that they do not 
understand, a war that they do not feel is their war, a cause they do 
not feel is their cause.” 

Toffoli, addressing the convention as an individual, spoke about 
the Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace. While his references to 
Senator Eugene McCarthy and John Kenneth Galbraith as speakers 
at the Chicago conference drew choruses of boos from the delegates, 
he was able to read into the convention record the policy statement 
adopted by the Labor Leadership Assembly, thus bringing before 
the delegates the call for a halt in the bombing by the U.S. of North 
Vietnam and initiation by this country of a "sincere search for a 
negotiated peace settlement.” 

But these voices of sanity were drowned out by the succeeding 
speakers. Joseph Curran, formerly progressive but who had become 
the corrupt leader of the National Maritime Union,t reported that 
with him at the convention was his son who had recently returned 
from two years of service in Vietnam. Ridiculing Leon Davis, Curran 
declared: "He has told me over and over again that he knows what 
he was fighting for in Viet Nam, he knows that unless we join the 
battle in Viet Nam it will be joined somewhere else because the 
Communists must fight this battle on a world scale. They must 

‘The California Federation of Teachers, however, adopted a resolution at 
their convention in the fall of 1967 which denounced U.S. intervention, condemned 
the military escalation, and, after pointing out that as teachers and citizens 
they saw how the war was brutalizing the minds of American children and 
causing the abandonment of necessary domestic programs, called for immedi¬ 
ate U.S. withdrawal. 

+On January 3, 1968, the Chicago Proviso Times wrote: “Curran is the 
$80,000 a year (plus a Lincoln Continental and unlimited expenses for himself 
and family) boss of the National Maritime Union.” For a detailed picture of 
Curran's corruptness, sec Harry Rubin, In the Case of Morrisey and Ibrahim 
vs. Joseph Curran et al. Marine Workers Historical Association. New York, 
1980. 
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continue this struggle and we have got to stop them and stop them 
dead wherever we can stop them.” 

Thomas Gleason, president of the East Coast International Long¬ 
shoremen’s Association, closed the debate on the proper pro-war 
note when he boasted that "we kept our muscles in shape,” by 
which he meant he had sent some of his goons to help the police 
beat up demonstrators during the Stop the Draft Week in New York. 
“So,” he concluded to the cheers of nearly all of the delegates, “the 
Longshoremen are 100 percent behind our policy, behind President 
Johnson and President Meany’s policy on Vietnam.” 

Before calling for a vote, Meany warned the convention not to be 
“isolationist” and denied that there was "division” on Vietnam in 
the labor movement. In reference to Toffoli’s remarks on the Labor 
Leadership Assembly for Peace, Meany charged that the conference 
had been “planned in Hanoi by a special committee that went 
there,” and that its statement critical of U.S. Vietnamese policy had 
been published two weeks in advance and that he had read “every 
line of it in the Sunday Worker [the Communist Party newspaper] 
two weeks before the meeting was held in Chicago.” This was pure 
fiction inasmuch as The Worker carried the statement—which had 
been released to the press— after the Chicago meeting, not before it. 

Meany then ridiculed the Policy statement claim that it represented 
the views of “523 trade union leaders.” He was “quite sure” that not 
all of the 523 in attendance were trade union leaders —“they might 
have had a couple of hundred.” But measured against an estimated 
500,000 officials of 600,000 locals in the AFL-CIO — “if we give 
them credit for the whole 500—the division in the trade union move¬ 
ment is 600 to 1 in supporting the government's policy in Vietnam.” 26 

Thus Meany went out of his way to discredit the Labor Leader¬ 
ship Assembly for Peace. From the podium of the AFL-CIO 
convention, Meany declared that the assembly represented only 
one-six hundredth of organized labor's members and that the meet¬ 
ing had been “planned in Hanoi.” Following this lead, the AFL-CIO 
News published only a brief notice of the Labor Leadership Assembly 
for Peace. The AFL-CIO American Federationist did not publish 
any articles on the growth of antiwar sentiment within the labor 
movement. 27 

Following Meany’s speech, the delegates to the AFL-CIO conven¬ 
tion reaffirmed organized labor's support for Johnson’s policy in 
Vietnam. 

While there was no official tally of the number of votes on either 
Cogen’s substitute resolution or the pro-war resolution, several 
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newsmen covering the convention made estimates. The Washington 
Post’s reporter calculated that “among the 1,000-odd delegates an 
estimated 30 or 40, in a voice vote, backed Cogen’s substitute.” On a 
standing vote on the main resolution, backing Johnson’s policy, the 
New York Times’ reporter wrote that “only about a dozen of an 
estimated 1,200 delegates on the floor, rose to signify opposition.” 28 

In an editorial entitled, “Labor's Lowest Hours,” James Wechsler, 
editor of the New York Post, wrote angrily that “the charge (by 
Meany) that the Chicago statement was published in advance in 
The Worker, is false. The answer is in the files. It simply wasn’t. It 
seems implausible that Jay Lovestone, Meany’s foreign policy coun¬ 
sellor and one-time Communist leader, could have permitted him to 
recite so demonstrable an untruth —and that Meany, whose failings 
do not include an addiction to fraud, spread this fakery in such 
self-righteous language.” 29 (All of which proved Wechsler’s naivete.) 
Loren Norman, editor of Racine Labor, organ of the Wisconsin’s 
city AFL-CIO, called Meany's charge as a “communist-by-implication 
charge against such anti-communists as Pat Gorman, Emil Mazey 
and Frank Rosenblum.” It “ill becomes the head of the labor 
federation, for it is known that the resolution was not, as Meany 
charged, planned in Hanoi by a special committee sent over there, 
but was hammered and changed plenty during deliberations during 
the conference.” 30 

In Detroit Emil Mazey denounced Meany’s statement as to the 
origin of the peace assembly and the printing of its resolution prior 
to the gathering as "libelous and slanderous, the kind you’d expect 
from a senile old man.” But his words were never put into the 
convention’s record. However, in an editorial on January 5, 1968, 
the New York Times sternly rebuked Meany and challenged his 
array of statistics: 

The finding of the last Gallup poll that unionists are quite evenly divided 
on how well President Johnson is handling the Vietnam war and on 
whether American troops should be fighting there at all indicates that, 
on this issue as on many others in the political realm, labor leaders are 
not always good barometers of the thinking of their members. 

At the Florida convention union officials who dissented from Adminis¬ 
tration policy were accused by George Meany of having plotted their 
strategy in Hanoi. The Gallup report should permit debate at future 
labor rallies to proceed without suggestions by Mr. Meany or anyone else 
that those who express doubts on the war felt by large numbers of 
American workers are automatically to be classified as enemy agents. 
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In a letter to “Dear George,” published in Labor Voice for Peace, 
the official organ of the National Labor Leadership Assembly for 
Peace, Mazey quoted the Times editorial. He pointed out that even 
after his “defamatory statements” about the Labor Peace Assembly 
had been proved false, Meany had continued to voice them, and he 
called upon the AFL-CIO president to make “a public retraction.” 31 

As might be expected, Mazey's words were wasted on Meany. 
But the findings of the Gallup Poll, reported on January 3, 1968, 
indicating that almost one half of the rank and file of organized 
labor felt that the war was wrong, stimulated the groups set up by 
the Labor Assembly for Peace to continue its work and “encourage 
the formation of local Labor Leadership Assemblies in those areas 
where they do not already exist.” 32 An administrative committee 
was established with Moe Foner, executive secretary' of Local 1199, 
as national coordinator, and with the following members: Murray 
H. Finley, vice president and director, Midwest Joint Board, Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers; Stanley Greenspan, assistant director, 
international affairs department, United Auto Workers; Art Gunder- 
sheim, education department, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Chicago, and David Livingston, president, District 65. The adminis¬ 
trative committee published and distributed to trade unionists in 
over 40 cities 150,000 copies of Labor Voice for Peace containing 
excerpts from the proceedings of the Labor Assembly for Peace. At 
an all-day conference in Chicago, February 17, 1968, the 65-member 
Continuations Committee voted to make Labor Voice for Peace the 
official publication of the Assembly. 33 

The January 22, 1968 issue of Ford Facts, official publication of 
the 45,000-member UAW Local 600 (the Ford local) featured the 
fact that one of the nation’s biggest local unions had adopted the 
policy statement of the Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace and 
had also voted its own resolution on “Peace—The Only Alternative 
to Total Self-Destruction.” The resolution called for an end to the 
war in Vietnam and included references to statements opposing the 
war by Pope Paul VI, U Thant, former U.S. Ambassador George 
Kennan, and others. Copies were sent to the International Union, all 
members of Congress, Michigan State AFL-CIO and Wayne County 
AFL-CIO. 

The older chapters of the Trade Union Division of SANE in New 
York City, Newark and other cities in New Jersey, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Pittsburgh and 
Portland had reorganized themselves as chapters of the Labor 
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Peace Assembly. New chapters were established in Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, and Racine, Wisconsin. 34 



Even acknowledging its important contributions, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that the anti-war sentiment generated by the 
Labor Assembly for Peace seems to have had little immediate effect. 
Yet the course of events after November 1967 was extremely favor¬ 
able for the growth of the Assembly’s influence. The increase in the 
savage destruction of lives and villages in South Vietnam and the 
Tet offensive of the NLF in late January-February 1968, making it 
clear to those who once hoped for a speedy U.S. military victory 
that the war would drag on indefinitely, the mounting U.S. casualties, 
already surpassing Korea, the drafting of college graduates, and the 
mounting evidence that the drain on the nation's resources created 
by the war was making it impossible to meet the needs of the urban 
ghettos and other neglected sections of American society, had brought 
many new recruits into the peace movement. By March 1968, it was 
clear that a majority of the American people were opposed to the 
military-victory-at-any-price policy of the Johnson Administration. 
A Gallup Poll released on March 12 showed 69 per cent of those 
interviewed in favor of a pullout from Vietnam, and this included 
both “hawks” and "doves.” 35 

Then came the stunning primary victory of Senator Eugene 
McCarthy in New Hampshire and the entrance into the Presidential 
nominations race of Senator Robert Kennedy, both running as 
peace candidates. Shortly thereafter came the announcement by 
President Johnson of his decision not to seek reelection in 1968, and 
the temporary halting of the bombing of North Vietnam. 

Yet by the time of these events, it appears, only one additional 
union had been added to the list of those whose leaders had 
participated in the National Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace. 
This was Typographical Union No. 21 of San Francisco. After a 
campaign by a number of “Concerned Members of Local 21,” 
including the issuance of a bulletin headed, “Speak Out! Union 
Printers Say ‘No’ to War,” the local adopted a resolution in the 
spring of 1968 that stated: “We urge the President of the United 
States to immediately formulate a policy of peace in Vietnam and 
an orderly withdrawal from the present untenable position of the 
United States.” 36 


The reasons for the failure of the National Labor Leadership 
Assembly for Peace are varied. Lack of funds undoubtedly hampered 
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the ability of the Assembly to carry out the “ambitious program’’ 
set for it in January 1968.37 Probably the fact that the NLLAP was 
primarily a movement of union functionaries and never reached 
down to the rank and file to any extent limited its effectiveness. But 
no doubt a major reason was the fact that the "stop the war 
movement” was advancing in a more radical direction than most 
trade unionists, including many of those who had been at Chicago, 
were prepared to go. 

One must remember that the NLLAP grew out of the older and 
more established leadership of the organized antiwar protest, SANE. 
By the time the Labor Assembly came into being, this more respect¬ 
able wing, with its emphasis upon peaceful protests such as meetings, 
marches and distribution of petitions, had already lost much of its 
influence and was being replaced by the radical elements of the 
New Left whose appeal was mainly to the youth. While SDS often 
stayed aloof from the peace forces until compelled to join, the New 
Left brought into the antiwar movement the confrontation tactics 
which had their origin in the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley in 
1964 and spread during the next few years to many campuses— 
burning draft cards, obstructing Dow recruiters, confrontations 
with official spokesmen. As might be expected, the liberal, middle- 
class elements of the peace movement associated with SANE were 
soon alienated by the more radical tactics of the New Left. While 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, the co-chairman of SANE, felt that the peace 
movement had to encompass the more radical forces, his views 
were not shared by most of his colleagues. 

The October 1967 antiwar demonstration in Washington provided 
clear evidence of the radicalization of the antiwar movement. While 
the majority of the 70,000 protesters were content to gather peace¬ 
fully at the Lincoln Memorial, a few thousand, mainly young people 
associated with SDS radicals and Yippies, stormed the Pentagon. 
As they climbed the Pentagon walls, the troops tear-gassed and 
arrested many demonstrators. Many overlooked the brutality of the 
troops and, influenced by the rage of the mass media against the 
demonstrators, were alienated by the confrontation tactics. To be 
sure, Dr. Spock in an interview over CBS the day after the storming 
of the Pentagon, declared: “I didn’t find it distasteful myself, and 
I imagine that the majority of the American public would not find it 
distasteful.” 38 It is doubtful if this was a correct estimate of public 
reaction. 

It is significant that among the many speakers invited to address 
the Labor Peace Assembly in Chicago, not a single student spokes¬ 
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man was included. Moreover, Mazey denounced the “flag burners,” 
“VC flag carriers,” and other tactics of the “lunatic fringe” of the 
antiwar movement as “playing into the hands of the Administration,” 
and he warned that the UAW would not go along with any of it. This 
criticism of the antiwar Left did not sit too well with some of the 
delegates, but it was clear that if Mazey, the only delegate at the 
AFL-CIO convention at San Francisco in 1965 with the courage to 
rebuke Meany for his reference to the student peace protesters as 
“kookies,” could go out of his way to criticize the tactics of the 
radical peace forces, the more cautious labor leaders would be very 
reluctant to align themselves with any antiwar movement more 
advanced and more radical than SANE. 

In February 1968 the Labor Peace Assembly’s continuation com¬ 
mittee voted to encourage local chapters to cooperate with the 
campaign for a negotiated settlement of the war sponsored by 
"Negotiations Now!” But already the radical wing of the antiwar 
movement had only contempt for the Negotiations Now! demand 
and were willing to unite only with those demanding unilateral 
withdrawal of all American forces from Vietnam. This virtually 
guaranteed that even the labor leaders who had spoken out against 
the war would not be part of an antiwar movement with so advanced 
a program; but it did not bother a major section of the antiwar Left. 
Many spokesmen for the New Left saw no distinction among labor 
leaders or differentiation in the trade unions. To them Mazey, 
Gorman, Victor Reuther, and most of the other labor leaders 
associated with the peace assembly were no different than Meany. 
The fact that these leaders had broken with Meany over Vietnam 
and had begun to mobilize a strong minority in the AFL-CIO 
against the Meany-Lovestone forces made not the slightest differ¬ 
ence to significant New Left elements. Many among them, with 
little direct knowledge of labor's problems, had long since written 
off the labor movement as a meaningful ally in any movement 
which aimed to change conditions in the United States, especially to 
change American foreign policy. 

In the spring of 1968 the peace movement turned political, 
challenging the Democratic Party in various communities. It found 
itself without the backing of labor, including the forces associated 
with the Assembly for Peace. Many of the antiwar labor leaders 
were still linked to the Democratic machine. Though Victor Reuther 
and Mazey had both spoken at the Assembly for Peace in Chicago, 
though the huge Ford local had endorsed the Assembly's policy 
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statement, few labor people expressed interest in the peace candi¬ 
dates of the Michigan Conference of Concerned Democrats or even 
in Eugene V. McCarthy- The Michigan McCarthy chairman put it 
bluntly in March 1968: “We can't expect much help from labor.” 39 

The leaders of the Labor Assembly for Peace hailed McCarthy’s 
victory in New Hampshire, but they did not urge its chapters to 
work for his candidacy. Perhaps they realized that just as many 
militant New Left groups were dissatisfied with McCarthy’s moder¬ 
ate proposals to de-escalate the war, organized labor found him too 
indifferent to issues other than Vietnam to be to their liking. At any 
rate, it was the “children’s crusade,” the antiwar students who 
worked tirelessly for his candidacy, not the labor peace forces, that 
made McCarthy’s primary victories possible. “We don’t have much 
support from organized labor,” McCarthy himself acknowledged 
early in April. 40 

Robert Kennedy, as might be expected, had much greater sup¬ 
port among trade unionists. Had he not been tragically assassinated, 
it is likely that the peace forces in the labor movement would have 
rallied to his support at the Chicago convention, even though the 
AFL-CIO leadership, which regretted Johnson’s abdication perhaps 
more than anyone else in the Democratic Party machine, had endorsed 
Hubert Humphrey. Moreover, the United Auto Workers had by now 
left the AFL-CIO, regarding it, in the words of Walter Reuther, as 
“too fat, too complacent, too far out of touch with changing times.” 
While the 1.6-million-worker union had been neutral in the primaries, 
it was leaning toward Kennedy at the time of his death. But even 
Kennedy had discovered that in important states with prime defense 
contracts, it was not easy to arouse labor interest in a Vietnam 
peace policy which, as they saw it, would affect wartime prosperity, 
bringing a reduction of billions in defense spending and a drop in 
manufacturing employment. 41 

The labor peace forces were not present at the great confronta¬ 
tion of antiwar groups in Chicago at the time of the Democratic 
convention. The brutal events that accompanied this dramatic epi¬ 
sode brought little response from the labor movement other than a 
rebuke of Mayor Daley’s police from Walter Reuther. Meany, of 
course, praised the police. 42 

The war in Vietnam had triggered among students a disenchant¬ 
ment with America over a wide variety of issues. The radical 
student movement had gone from seeking to revolutionize the uni¬ 
versity to revolutionizing government and society. The events in 
Chicago—the callous rejection by the Democratic machine of a 
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meaningful peace platform and the brutal police actions—had caused 
further radicalization of the youth. But these actions had increased 
the hostility of many white trade unionists toward the radical 
youth. White members of Ford Local UAW in Detroit, interviewed 
by the New York Times in September, told of their decision to vote 
for Wallace for President, and explained that the racist Alabama 
governor’s stand in favor of the war, against more freedom for 
Blacks, and especially his call for a tough attitude toward youth 
demonstrators and the restoration of “law and order” had brought 
them to this decision. 43 

As the campaign drew to a close, the unions succeeded in con¬ 
vincing such workers that a vote for Wallace would be against their 
own interest since his record as governor proved he was an “enemy 
of labor.” But to most observers it appeared that the distance 
between the radical youth and the trade unionists was impossible 
to bridge, and that an alliance between them to achieve change in 
American society and especially an end to the war in Vietnam was 
utterly out of the question. This was a premature judgment. 


We Take Our Stand 
for Peace and 
an End to the War 
in Vietnam 
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The Alliance for Labor Action, formed in June 1969, 
urged an immediate end to the war in Vietnam . 
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When Nixon assumed the presidency in January 1969, the peace 
movement was in disarray. To Washington’s surprise. North Vietnam 
had responded quickly and affirmatively to President Johnson’s call 
for negotiations at the time he announced his decision not to seek 
reelection, accepting the partial bombing halt as an adequate basis 
for preliminary talks. Negotiations had gotten under way in Paris, 
and Johnson had ordered a total bombing halt in October. During 
the campaign Nixon had put himself on record as believing that 
there could be no military solution in Vietnam and had promised to 
end America’s military presence in that country if elected, although 
he refused to spell out any specific plan for achieving that goal. The 
general feeling in the country as he assumed office was that of 
“wait and see” while giving the new President a chance o fulfill his 
campaign pledge. 

But there were still 550,000 American troops in Vietnam; Ameri¬ 
can dead still totalled between 200 and 400 a week; the war still 
cost $30 billion a year; the cost of living was still rising, month after 
month, and domestic ills of the nation were increasingly crying out 
for solution. It was inevitable, therefore, that the protest movement 
would come alive again and demand an end to an immoral national 
policy which continued to send Americans to be killed in support of 
a corrupt regime in Saigon and squandered the nation’s wealth and 
energy in an unjust war, while claiming there were no means to end 
poverty, disease, hunger and racism at home. When it did reassert 
itself, the peace movement would involve more trade union support 
than ever before. 
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How then does one explain the close links that developed between 
the peace forces and the labor movement during the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration? The once monolithic stand of the AFL-CIO on the war 
issue had already been broken with the formation of the National 
Labor Leadership Assembly for Peace. This trend continued when 
the Reuther group took the UAW out of the AFL-CIO. Then in June 
1969 the Teamsters and the Auto Workers met in Washington at a 
two-day convention and formed the Alliance for Labor Action. The 
proceedings of this meeting of 500 delegates from the two largest 
and most powerful U.S. unions revealed that the peace movement 
had gained a most valuable ally. Delegate after delegate spoke out 
against the Vietnam war, the military-industrial complex, and the 
ABM system. Frank Fitzsimmons, who had assumed leadership of 
the Teamsters after James Hoffa had been sent to jail, delivered a 
bitter attack on the war, saying bluntly: “This war, the bane and 
plague of both Democratic and Republican administrations, must 
be stopped and must be stopped soon. If it is not, its consequence 
will tear the fabric of America until there is serious doubt that the 
tear can be mended satisfactorily.” Fitzsimmons went even further, 
announcing a new approach by labor to the youth movement: 

I for one do not believe that the so-called generation gap is something 
which cannot be bridged. I believe that a constructive and meaningful 
dialogue can be established with the youngsters if we only take time to 
talk to them. Just standing back and shaking our heads when they storm 
a university or when they demonstrate is not enough. 

Einar Mohn, West Coast Teamster leader, followed with a 
moving speech in which he criticized the labor movement for 
not understanding youth and not doing much in the battle against 
discrimination: He called for more than resolutions in favor 
of "equal opportunities and equal rights for Americans,” warning 
that unless the unions did something concrete to train “young 
blacks and browns” and open up jobs and membership, “then 
we are in trouble.” Regarding the youth, he reminded the union 
delegates: 

I don’t believe in violence on the campus, but why do we get so thin- 
skinned? I remember when it was a high insurance risk to cross a picket 
line to scab. I also remember a city on the Great Lakes where union 
members took over buildings illegally for many days. We often here offer 
platitudes to the younger generation today. We should realize that 50 per 
cent of them in the next period will be ours, and we’ve got to help them. 
And one way to help them is to try to understand. 
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The ALA's declaration of purposes, adopted unanimously, urged 
an immediate end to the war in Vietnam, and announced the 
determination of the new labor body to unite with all peace forces 
in achieving this objective and “to develop policies and carry out 
programs that will enable the American labor movement to repair 
the alienation of the liberal-intellectual and academic community 
and the youth of our nation in order to build and strengthen a new 
alliance of progressive forces in the broad effort to advance the 
common good.” 1 

While the New Left by and large viewed the proceedings in 
Washington as “just talk,” many in the peace movement were not 
slow to see the implications of the ALA policy stand. They would 
not have been surprised to hear that Reuther or Mazey of the UAW 
or even Harold Gibbons, the foremost intellectual in the Teamsters, 
had spoken out against the war, the military-industrial complex, 
and the escalation of the arms race. But when the leaders of the 
Teamsters, who epitomized the image of organized labor’s lack of 
concern with anything but practical issues like wages and hours, 
came out strongly against the war and in favor of a new foreign 
policy, then indeed it would appear that an important section of the 
labor movement was ready to lend its strength to the fight against 
the war. To this should be added the fact that here was an organiza¬ 
tion with the economic, political and financial power to make its 
influence felt. 

The ALA position was only one sign of a whole series of changes 
which had been occurring in the labor movement and which reached 
their climax during the Nixon Administration. For several years big 
business had been discovering that the value of trade unions as 
"managers of discontent” (a description coined by C. Wright Mills 
in his book New Men of Power [1948]) was diminishing. For one 
thing, revolts against old bureaucrats had led to the replacement of 
David McDonald, James Carey, George Burdon, and 0. A. Knight 
by new leaders. While the new leaders were not too different from 
their predecessors, their election came as a surprise to those who 
had no inkling of the widespread rank-and-file unrest in the unions. 

Another clear sign of this unrest was the report in the February 9, 
1967 issue of the Wall Street Journal that union members in 1966 
rejected 11.7 per cent of all settlements participated in by the gov¬ 
ernment’s Federal Mediation Conciliation Service. By the beginning 
of 1969, even labor leaders were talking of the “alienated rank and 
file” and what was termed “the rejection syndrome”—the growing 
tendency of the rank and file to reject contracts that had been 
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negotiated by the officers. This tendency, reported Damon Stetson 
in the New York Times, reflects “a spirit of rebellion against the 
Establishment that seems to have become epidemic.” 2 The growing 
incidence of “wildcat” strikes and rejection of recommended con- 

I tract settlements testified to the fact that a revolt was already under 
way against a mountain of grievances, many of which had been 
festering for years. The rank-and-file workers were tired of being 
robbed of their wages by constantly rising prices and an unjust tax 
system, of speedup and other dangerous working conditions, and, 
in the case of Black workers, of discrimination on jobs and racist 
union practices as well. They were tired, too, of an authoritarian, 
despotic union leadership that was indifferent to their needs, and 
they were demanding a more direct voice in decisions affecting their 
welfare. 3 

The peace movement was well aware of the fact that the rank-and- 
file revolt in the labor movement did not include the demand to 
“end the war now” in its objectives. But it was obvious that the 
discontent already revealed in the ranks of organized labor presented 
a potentially important recruiting ground for the antiwar movement. 
The main task was to convince the rank-and-file workers that the 
Vietnam war was closely related to their discontent: that it was the 
war which was the major cause of inflation, and while it brought 
enormous profits to the big corporations, it was bringing exorbitant 
prices and outrageous taxes to the working people, and that the 
very same labor leaders who dragged their feet in fighting to 
improve the conditions of the rank and file were also the staunchest 
supporters of the war. In short, it was necessary to puncture the 
view that as long as the war continued, conditions at home would 
be better and better. This was an illusion. With inflation wiping out 
the savings of many workers and even requiring a goodly number to 
hold two or three jobs to make ends meet, the argument that the 
war was a blessing to the working class was so much nonsense. 

Simultaneous with the changes occurring in the labor movement 
came a change in the character of the peace movement and the 
outlook of many in the radical youth movement. In 1969 the New 
Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam was organized 
by a group of antiwar protesters, including many former workers 
for Senator McCarthy. The Committee believed that a successful 

( antiwar strategy had to include those who, while opposed to the 
war, were not ready to accept the tactics of the antiwar Left. 
Moreover, they rejected the view of the New Left that there was no 
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difference between Meany and Reuther and did not dismiss the 
entire labor movement as too corrupted to be an ally in the antiwar 
struggle. On the contrary, New Mobe (as the committee was called) 
established a trade union committee, headed by Sidney Lens and 
Stewart Meacham, and offered help in building trade union commit¬ 
tees to end the war. 

Quite a number of radical students, too, were beginning to have 
second thoughts about the correctness of ignoring the working 
class in the movement to end the war. This section of the radical 
youth movement had finally come to the realization that while 
students could protest and should continue to do so, they did not 
have the power to force a real change in policy. The working class 
was the key to achieving this objective. As a leaflet jointly distrib¬ 
uted by the SDS Labor Committee, International Socialists, Colum¬ 
bia Student Mobilization Committee, and Columbia Young Socialist 
Alliance put it: 

Almost everyone in the anti-war movement recognizes that students 
alone do not have the power to end the war in Vietnam. Essentially this 
is because as a group in society they do not contribute anything to the 
continuation of the war. This certainly does not mean that students 
should not continue to build mass demonstrations against the war. In 
fact students should step up their efforts and attempt to involve all 
sectors of society in the anti-war movement. 

The leaflet called upon students, if they really wanted to end the 
war, to “seek to unite with those who have the power to do so," and 
foremost among those were the workers. 4 “Build ties with the 
workers,” became a leading cry of this section of the radical youth 
movement. 

During 1969 these students brought their action into line with 
their rhetoric. They joined picket lines of strikers and showed their 
solidarity with them in other ways. Their offers of help were often 
nullified by a tendency to tell workers how to run their strikes and 
just as often rejected by strikers who felt that “hippies” hurt rather 
than helped their cause. But not infrequently the students were 
welcomed and student-labor cooperation got under way. 

To understand the background for this unity of Union and Campus, 
let us turn first to the changing economic picture of the 1960’s. 

“When the Vietnam war heated up in 1965,” wrote Doug Dowd 
in Liberation, “it brought down the unemployment rate... . ” 5 The 
Draft reduced unemployment more than new hiring, and there was 
more overtime with less hiring. But conditions did improve, espe- 
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dally for unionized workers. Minorities improved their relative 
status while the middle and upper classes enjoyed a field day with 
new luxuries. 6 With the utmost confidence the AFL-CIO declared 
in 1968: "We reiterate our conviction that the American economy 
has the resources to extend and expand social advances at home 
while meeting military requirements in Viet Nam.” The AFL-CIO 
News headlined the statement: "Economy Has Ability to Meet Both 
Military, Social Needs.” 7 

For his part, President Johnson tried to win support for the 
Vietnam war by avoiding tax increases and financing the conflict 
through bigger deficits. Beginning with 1965, the deficits mounted 
and began to accelerate inflation. In 1965 consumer prices rose 1.7 
percent, but that rate quickly climbed. In 1967 it was 2.99 percent, 
in 1968, 4.2 percent, and in 1969, prices rose 6.1 percent. 8 

The buying power of workers' wages continued to be eroded by 
the worst inflation in twenty years. The Labor Department reported 
an increase in the Consumer Price Index of six-tenths of one percent 
for April 1970. The April increase put the index at 134 percent of the 
1957-59 average, which meant that goods and services costing $100 
then cost S134 in April 1970. In short, 1957-59 purchasing dollar 
was worth 74 cents in April 1970. 

At the same time, the Labor Department announced that the 
average worker’s weekly earnings were “virtually unchanged” in 
April at $117.98, leaving the worker in a slightly worse position in 
terms of purchasing power than the month before. Small wonder 
that labor economists interpreted the April rise as making it "self- 
evident that the Administration’s anti-inflation campaign is just not 
working.” 9 

In the same period that workers’ wages were declining, corpora¬ 
tions and the wealthy were enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 
Between 1960 and the first half of 1969, for example, corporate 
after-tax profits skyrocketed 94.5 percent and dividends to stock¬ 
holders rose 80 percent. 10 

War-generated inflation had cut the purchasing power of an 
average worker's wages below the 1965 level. Higher taxes —local, 
state and federal —had steadily taken bites of the remainder. While 
gross weekly earnings increased, using the years 1965 and 1969 as 
examples, from $96.21 to $110.95, the real purchasing power, after 
taxes and price rises were taken into account, declined from $87.27 
in 1965 to $86.03 in 1969. Said the Wall Street Journal in 1970: 
“The purchasing power of the average nonsupervisory worker shrunk 
for the eleventh straight month.” 11 
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On top of all this, in 1969 the economy took a downturn that 
intensified in the early 1970s, just at a time when many union 
contracts expired—more than in any year during the 1960s. “American 
workers are facing hard times,” declared the Guardian on Febru¬ 
ary 28, 1970. “The economic effects of the Vietnam war have cracked 
their fragile prosperity and the crack appears to be widening.” 

Workers reacted to hard times by trying to retain their recent 
gains through economic action, most importantly, strikes. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported that the number of strikes and hours 
lost to work stoppages increased dramatically in 1969, 1970, and 
1971. In 1970 alone the United States experienced 5,600 work 
stoppages or about 6.2 million lost worker-days, more than in any 
year over a decade. This included strikes against some of the largest 
industries and most essential sectors of the economy — Standard 
Oil, General Electric, General Motors. While most of these and 
other work stoppages involved only trade unionists and employers, 
some of them served as an avenue for cooperation between union 
and campus, with the formation of student-worker coalitions, some 
of which resulted in permanent alliances. 12 

On January 6, 1969, as part of a nationwide walkout against the 
oil industry, Local 1-561 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union struck the Standard Oil refinery in Richmond, California, 
across the Bay from San Francisco, demanding a wage hike and 
increased retirement and medical benefits. The union represented 
1,300 of the 3,000 workers in the Richmond plant. The other workers 
were members of the pipefitters, machinists, and electricians. While 
these unions did not formally recognize the strike, many of the 
unionized workers honored the walkout and refused to cross picket 
lines. 13 

The giant company responded by going to court for an injunction 
to limit the number of pickets. The injunction was granted, and 
Standard Oil kept the plant running by sneaking in scabs on 
February 2, 1969, and setting up housing in the plant so no one 
would have to cross the picket lines. 14 

Immediately after the court granted the injunction, Local 1-561 
sent out a call for help. Students (led by the Black Students Union 
and a Third World Liberation Front) and teachers at San Francisco 
State College were embroiled in their own bitter campus strikes 
against the reactionary policies of acting president S.I. Hayakawa, 
who was fully supported by the Board of Trustees. They responded 
to Local 1-561’s call and left their campus rallies and demonstra- 
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tions to help in picketing for the oil workers whose picket lines were 
depleted by the court order. 15 

This was not the first time that the union in Richmond had had a 
relationship with the students. There had been previous occasions 
when the students had assisted the union. But the strike was an 
opportunity to deepen the relationship. 16 

Bay area radicals also enlisted in the drive to help the strikers, 
distributing literature in favor of the strike. The Radical Student 
Union helped organize support for the strikers at the University of 
California at Berkeley, San Jose State University, Stanford University, 
as well as San Francisco State. RSU was a new group composed 
principally of former members of Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS), and this was its first major activity, much of it in conjunc¬ 
tion with locals of the American Federation of Teachers. Libby 
Scheirer, a member of the RSU steering committee and one of the 
organizers of the mobilization for the oil workers, told the press: 
“RSU feels that support for the strike will go toward building 
worker-student solidarity to win the fight at Standard, at San 
Francisco State and at Berkeley.” This was spelled out in an RSU 
leaflet: 

The police who have been beating the oil workers may be the very same 
police who are called into the Cal (Berkeley) campus during the follow¬ 
ing few days to beat students. 

The oil workers' union is also fighting Standard’s racist practices. The 
company, for example, planned a traineeship program for young Black 
workers which would have paid them 70 or 80 cents an hour below regu¬ 
lar union wages. A union official commented, “If they are going to work 
alongside of us, doing what we’re doing, they’re going to get our pay.” 

The RSU calls on Berkeley students to aid the Standard workers in 
their fight against our common enemy—the industrial and financial 
rulers of America. 17 

In response to this and similar appeals, hundreds of students 
supported the strike against Standard Oil by manning the picket 
lines, fighting company goon squads, and building community 
support; at the same time, they talked to the workers about their 
own struggles against reactionary policies at San Francisco State, 
Berkeley, San Jose, and Oakland. Several times they forced the 
company to close the plant gates and cease operation. 18 

At first there was a good deal of skepticism among a number of 
the oil strikers about having students, including a goodly number of 
female students, on the picket line with them. This changed. As one 
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OCAW picket put it: “When I come out here before daylight, I feel 
very good to see those students, and the more the better. The goons 
don’t come out when they are here, and the cops are too busy 
chasing them around to bother us." There was another reason. 
While the court injunction limited oil union members to five at a 
gate, it did not apply to nonmembers. 19 

In return for the San Francisco State students' support, striking 
workers at the Richmond refinery crossed the Bay and joined with 
striking SF students and teachers.* They called “for the formation 
of a mutual-aid agreement in the best traditions of labor solidarity.” 20 
Speaking for the oil strikers, G. T. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 1-561 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, stated: 

I pledge myself and my union to exert every effort to rally the material 
and concrete support of labor generally behind the struggle of striking 
third-world-led students and teachers in return for help on our picket 
lines. We are going to revive the old spirit of solidarity and indentification 
with progressive social causes that characterized the historic movement 
of organized workers for justice and equality. We fully expect in time to 
strike a responsive chord throughout the length and breadth of Ameri¬ 
can trade unionism. 21 

The National Office of SDS declared a nationwide boycott of 
Standard Oil and solicited local chapters for aid. 22 In return, the Oil 
Workers redoubled their support of the students and teachers at 
San Francisco State. They protested vigorously when on February 8, 
1969, acting president S. I. Hayakawa advised 199 members of the 
striking faculty that they had lost their jobs. He offered to rehire 
them without tenure, if they applied by February 10. The AFT, 
rejected the offer, calling it “merely another device in the long line of 
scare tactics," used to “break, rather than settle our strike.” The 
AFT thanked the oil workers for their support. 23 

G. T. Jacobs described events at San Francisco State as "the 
dawning of a new era.” He went on to point out that oil workers’ 
pickets had been attacked by police and the pickets arrested while 
the same tactics were being used against student and teacher 
strikers at San Francisco State, and added: 


*The San Francisco State strike was a joint student-teacher strike, the former 
represented hy the Third World Liberation Front and the latter by the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Teachers. The AFT, in addition to demands of its own upon 
the administration, had endorsed the fifteen student demands, including an 
autonomous program for Black and Third World students. ( Guardian , February 
15, 1969.) 
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It is not just police brutality that unites us. We are all exploited, black 
workers more than white, but we all have the same enemy, the big 
corporations. And it is corporations like our enemy. Standard Oil, that 
control the Board of Trustees of the state colleges that the students are 
fighting. 24 

Jacobs proposed a “mutual aid pact” between the oil workers 
and the striking students, and after discussions at three member¬ 
ship meetings, a vote was taken. By a 2 to 1 majority the member¬ 
ship voted to support the recommendations of the executive committee 
and to rally behind the students’ fifteen demands. 25 

Noting this development, the Guardian insisted that the strike 
demonstrated that “workers and students can cooperate together on 
a principled and militant basis.” The left-wing weekly emphatically 
added: “Alone the student movement can raise hell. Together with 
the working class it can raze governments.” 26 

Three days after Local 1-561 announced plans for an interna¬ 
tional boycott against Standard Oil of California, an agreement was 
reached ending the two-month strike.* G.T. Jacobs called the 
settlement a victory for the union. “We got double the original offer 
of the company, and we forced the company to rescind the firings 
for strike activities.” He continued: 

We wouldn’t have been able to make these gains if it weren’t for the help 
we received from the outside, such as the Third World Liberation Front 
and other students and the longshoremen. 

We will continue the cooperation that has begun between Local 1-561 
and students and minority groups. We sent a contingent of oil workers to 
join the picket line of the students at San Francisco State College 
yesterday [March 3]. 27 

A strike against General Electric in the winter of 1969-70 was an 
even more important example of unity of union and campus as 


*The strike nationally was settled, but there was no agreement at the 
Chevron Chemical plant at Richmond. Chevron, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Standard Oil had the only union shop in the Richmond refinery complex. 
Under pressure from the company and the more conservative international 
union, the workers at Chevron were forced to go back to work without a 
contract. Local 1-561 called for a national boycott against all Standard Oil 
products, but the international union threatened to dissolve the local and 
forced it to change its call (officially at least) to a boycott of Chevron products 
only. SDS, however, continued to push for a national boycott of Standard Oil 
products, and chapters were urged to carry it out. (.New Left Notes, April 10, 
14, 1969.) 
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trade unionists and students allied all over the country. Before the 
GE strike was over, 147,000 trade unionists in thirty-four states had 
walked the picket lines for 100 days. In many, students and teachers 
joined in picketing, distributing leaflets, and advocating the boycott 
of GE products. 

General Electric, then the world’s fourth largest corporation, had 
in 1970 a total of 274 plants, 107 of them outside of the United 
States. Of its 400,000 employees, 95,000 were overseas. GE was by 
far the world’s largest and richest electrical manufacturer, with 
unusual profits exceeding the combined earnings of its four largest 
overseas competitors: Philips of the Netherlands, Siemens and 
AEG of Germany, and Hitachi of Japan. In 1967 these four compa¬ 
nies had sales of $7.4 billion and net profits of $269 million. That 
year GE sales totaled $7.7 billion and its profits $361 million. In 
addition, GE held large blocks of stock in some of its competitors. 

Few U.S. corporations were more profitable. In 1968 GE earned 
14.8 percent on its stockholders’ equity, compared with 12.2 percent 
for the electrical industry as a whole, and 12.1 percent for all 
manufacturing. 28 

GE’s position towards its workers’ unions—called Boulwarism 
after Lemuel Boulware, a former vice-president—was a sophisti¬ 
cated labor relations policy adopted in the early 1950s. Taking 
advantage of the divisions between the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (UE) and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (IUE)—a division fostered by the CIO’s capitula¬ 
tion to the Cold War—GE offered the workers a take-it-or-leave-it 
contract at bargaining time. The result was that management decided 
how much it was willing to allocate to wages and other benefits, 
then took such action as necessary to make its decision stick. In 
short, Boulwarism rested basically on the assumption that workers 
are primarily cost items, and like all costs something to be mini¬ 
mized by any means possible. While the company —as the law 
required —did negotiate with its workers’ unions, GE made it clear 
that negotiations did not mean anything. Boulwarism rejected 
grievances, refused arbitration, and offered only a “silent contempt” 
toward any contract proposal but its own take-it-or-leave-it offer. 29 
Little wonder that compared to workers employed by other great 
corporations in the steel, auto, rubber and oil industry, electrical 
workers were far behind. Or that one of the most prominent signs of 
pickets during the strike read: “Notice! Elephants Wanted! GE Pays 
Peanuts!” 30 

By the late 1960s, after nearly two decades of Boulwarism, the 
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unions were convinced that their only hope lay in presenting a 
united front to GE, as well as to Westinghouse which customarily 
followed GE's lead, though more moderate in its anti-union stance. 
In the summer of 1969, a combined union negotiating committee 
demanded a 30-months’ contract with a 35-cents-an hour increase 
the first year, 5 cents the next year, and 25 cents for the final six 
months, together with a 50 cent supplementary increase for certain 
skilled workers, and a cost-of-living escalation clause. Also included 
were the demand for wage equality for women, and increased sick 
leave, hospital insurance, and vacations. 

GE’s offer was for a wage increase of twenty cents an hour 
across the board, plus differentials amounting to 5 to 25 cents for 
some skilled workers. The company was silent on area wage 
differentials, cost-of-living protection, improved grievance proce¬ 
dures or any of the other issues stressed by the unions and their 
members. It offered a three-year contract with two wage openers. 31 

On October 8, 1969, after consulting the AFL-CIO, the union 
negotiating team, headed by IUE, rejected the company offer. AFL- 
CIO President George Meany called on GE to abandon its “19th 
century approach,” and offer its unions a realistic proposal. “I hope 
there won’t be a strike,” he declared, “but if GE forces the workers 
to strike, as it seems determined to do, I want General Electric 
management, stockholders and customers to know this. The GE 
strikers will have every bit of support they need from the entire 
AFL-CIO until the hour of victory.” 32 

On October 26, 1969, the long list of GE contracts expired. At 
midnight, the picket lines went up. They remained for the next 
100 days, through one of the most bitter winters in a generation. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council immediately proclaimed its 
support. “This is a strike of the trade union movement.... It is a 
strike that has the complete, wholehearted, determined support of 
the AFL-CIO.” The labor federation created a special strike fund for 
the GE workers (initially not including the independent UE, whose 
superb militancy, opposition to the war in Vietnam, and other 
progressive positions it detested), and called for a boycott of all GE 
goods. Independent unions, namely, the United Automobile Workers 
(UAW) and the International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union (ILWU), made similar pledges. The UAW contributed $5 million 
to a special $50 million United Labor Defense Fund. 33 

On November 28, the AFL-CIO launched a nationwide boycott of 
GE and Hotpoint products. While the federation had in the past 
supported boycott action by individual unions, such as the United 
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Farm Workers Organizing Committee, the GE boycott was the first 
ever called directly by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 34 

In every one of the fifty states, the boycott made its mark, and in 
heavily industrialized states, where unions were strongest, dealers 
swept their shelves clear of the boycotted goods. On Christmas eve, 
1969, a bit of verse appeared in the UE Strike Report of that date 
which foreshadowed the outcome of the strike: 

Tis the night before Christmas 
And all through GE 
Not a wheel will be turning 
Until the Unions agreed 

Students and other New Leftists rallied behind the strikers almost 
as quickly as trade unionists. Local SDS chapters and unaffiliated 
campus radical organizations held anti-GE actions on their campuses. 
Stanley Aronowitz expressed the opinion, shared by many, that the 
strike presented a "unique opportunity for the left.” It gave radicals 
"a chance to make the connections between corporate responsibility 
for imperialism and war and the benevolent hypocrisy of this 
corporate leader and the conspiracy against American workers’ 
living standards and job conditions.” 36 Student publications all 
over the country editorially endorsed the GE strikers. Said the 
Columbia University Spectator: 

Underlying grievances are directly linked to the Vietnam war. Why must 
workers be asked to assume the burden of inflation accelerated by a war 
which protects the largest military contractor in the nation? 37 

Students moved into the picket lines while professors helped 
collect funds for the strikers. Actions in the Boston area exemplified 
the spirit of solidarity between union and campus. Students from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), Boston College, Holy 
Cross, Harvard, Northeastern, and Boston University all partici¬ 
pated in some type of anti-GE action. On October 30 and 31, 1969, 
MIT activists, along with a contingent of UE workers from GE's 
Ashland, Massachusetts plant, held a large anti-GE rally, at which 
they sang old labor songs such as "Solidarity Forever.” 

After the rally a segment of the student-union activists estab¬ 
lished a picket line to block a personnel recruiter from conducting 
interviews on campus. Holy Cross radicals did likewise. The Holy 
Cross administration responded by suspending four Black and 
twelve white students who had led the action. The Black Action 
Committee of sixty Black students, the entire Black student body at 
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Holy Cross, along with about forty white students, counteracted the 
administration's suspensions by packing their bags and leaving the 
campus. Their walkout brought widespread publicity to the unity of 
union and campus, and the New York Times gave the event full 
coverage. The departure of the entire Black student body ultimately 
forced the administration to rescind the suspension and to call for a 
moratorium of GE recruitment on campus, pending the report of a 
special commission. 38 

Even more sensational protests took place at Boston University 
where the GE strike polarized the student body and the school 
administration for the entire school year. In mid-November, approxi¬ 
mately fifty BU students representing SDS and other radical groups 
held a pro-strike rally at the center of the campus. Afterwards a 
number of activists marched over to the school auditorium to 
disrupt a previously scheduled luncheon on management personnel 
at which Herbert H. Meyer, national vice-president in charge of 
personnel for GE, was speaking. When the students arrived, a BU 
Dean emerged from the auditorium to read a court injunction 
barring eight specifically named students and unnamed associates 
from taking “any activity which would disrupt the normal functioning 
of the university.” The students defiantly ignored the order, and the 
Dean requested the police to enforce the injunction. A bloody melee 
followed. A few days later, a group of strikers from UE Local 250 in 
Ashland came to BU to express their unity with the student radicals. 
The workers distributed leaflets that bore the heading, "From GE 
Strikers: Welcome to the Club, Students”: Their message was to the 
point: 

How do we thank you for the broken bones, bruises and brutality 
inflicted upon you because of your support of our strike against General 
Electric? Why do University administrators seek (and get) injunctions to 
protect GE recruiters and spokesmen from the wrath of the students? 
Why do police departments beat up students who side with us? 

Is there some connection between the General Electric Company, 
University administrators and police departments? Are they allies in the 
fight against GE strikers? ... 

Our strike is for direct wages, protection against speed-up, integrity of 
our contracts, insurance and pension benefits that will help us through 
sickness and old age. It’s a straight fight. GE wants us to provide ever 
greater profits for them and intends to make us pay the price of inflation. 
That very inflation is caused by General Electric and the rest of the war 
profiteers associated with General Electric.... 

Whatever the reason, you are clearly on our side. We do not believe 
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you are fighting G.E. bosses and university administrators and police 
departments merely as a favor to us. 

So a “thank you' 5 is not enough. We say “Welcome to the struggle.” 

We are glad to have you as brothers, sisters, and allies.” 39 

The presence of police on campus and the street and suspension 
of students did not halt the protests. On the contrary, they aggra¬ 
vated the situation. Whereas in December only 150 students protested 
against on-campus recruiting by GE, at the end of February, 10,000 
students out of a student body of 17,000 participated in a peaceful 
strike against the school’s “pattern of repression." In the interim, 
BU activists conducted a sit-in, called for a boycott of all GE goods 
by the university, and travelled to plants in Lynn and Ashland, 
Massachusetts to march on the picket line. 40 

One interesting byproduct of the strike involved a budding feminist 
organization known as Bread and Roses and female GE employees. 
The two groups conducted special conferences on the exploitation 
of women workers and the history of women in the labor movement. 
The conference revealed that eighty percent of the work force at 
GE’s Ashland plant was female, yet out of 1100 total female workers 
only fifty-five made as much as any of the male employees and none 
of the women made the wages of the highly skilled trades. Such 
findings led local student and other activists and workers to push 
for special increases for GE female employees. The conference also 
established a foundation for future cooperation between Boston 
area women’s collectives and women workers. 41 

James Matles, UE leader, had called for an alliance between 
students and workers even before the strike took place. Hence it 
came as no surprise that the UE welcomed student support when 
the strike began. After the strike, UE officials personally thanked 
campus protesters for their aid and worked at cementing local 
alliances. For example, in Philadelphia UE members and students 
held a conference to discuss future ways to helping “each other’s 
struggles.” 42 

The AFL-CIO approached student support with a wary eye. 
Several weeks after the strike began, the AFL-CIO bargaining unit 

disavowed “SDS’s actions in sympathy with the strike_We resent 

and reject any attempts by outside groups to exploit the cause of the 
strikers for the advancement of their own political or ideological 
aims," declared the AFL-CIO. But as the strike lingered on into its 
second month, the AFL-CIO began to alter its views. An article in 
the December edition of the AFL-CIO News described the parallels 
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between the GE struggle and student unrest. Previously, the labor 
press had discussed the two movements as completely distinct 
phenomena. In the same month, AFL-CIO director Donald Slaiman 
addressed the National Student Association convention to gain its 
support for the GE strike, although he qualified his remarks to 
ward off “opportunistic" radicals. 

A month later, the AFL-CIO’s guarded position gave way to even 
more favorable views. Articles in its press described student sympa¬ 
thy actions at Holy Cross, Boston University, and Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity without any editorial qualifications. One article appreciatively 
announced that the strike had spurred youth to “do their thing.” 
AFI^CIO News photographs of long-haired students picketing with 
GE strikers reinforced these favorable stories. Max Green and Penn 
Kemble, organizers of the GE strike coordinating committee, added 
that the strike provided an “opportunity to forge a creative alliance” 
of young people and workers 43 

From January 7, 1970, J. Curtis Counts, director of the Federal 
Mediation Service, had been directly involved in the negotiations, 
meeting separately with UE, IUE, and GE representatives. On 
January 30, the 97th day of the strike, UE general president Albert 
J. Fitzgerald and general secretary-treasurer James J. Matles 
announced a tentative settlement. Five days later, after 102 days on 
strike, GE workers and their student allies walked picket lines for 
the last time. Joseph Turkowski, secretary of the UE-GE Confer¬ 
ence Board, announced the ratification of the agreement by the 
union’s General Electric locals. That same day, January 30, the IUE 
negotiating committee voted to accept and the IUE’s General Confer¬ 
ence Board followed suit on February 2. During the next few days, 
local after local ratified the tentative agreement in secret ballot 
elections. 44 

The settlement brought a moral victory over Boulwarism and far 
more. “This is the first negotiated agreement with GE in twenty 
years. Six previous agreements were imposed on the union and not 
negotiated,” declared Fitzgerald and Matles of UE. “It took 14 
weeks on the picket lines for the organized GE workers to convince 
the General Electric Co. to respect the union at the bargaining table. 
This constitutes the most significant achievement of the strike.” 45 

The 40-month contract contained across-the-board wage increases 
totaling fifty cents, additional increases for high-skill day workers, 
special upward adjustments in the rates of low-paying jobs— 
employing mostly women—and four cost-of-living increases. For 
the first time, GE workers would have paid sick leave. There were 
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significant improvements in pensions, vacations, hospitalization, 
weekly sickness and accident benefits, life insurance and non¬ 
hospital medical insurance such as hearing aids, tooth extraction 
and root canal work. 46 

While some of the New Leftists, particularly the Progressive 
Labor Party, denounced the settlement as a “sellout,” a victory for 
the bosses, 47 most of the New Left, along with trade union officials, 
called the new contract a victory over Boulwarism. 48 

Writing in The Nation some time later, James Higgins touched 
on a major feature of the great GE strike; "the most significant 
struggle of U.S. organized labor since 1946”: 

This was the participation of students and young faculty members in 
the strike campaign. Union representatives, mostly from UE and IUE 
addressed audiences at colleges and universities. Students and profes¬ 
sors carried on resistance movements against the presence of GE recruiters 
on campuses. Young men and women, some in schools, some graduated 
or dropped out, walked picket lines, distributed leaflets, assisted in 
community support efforts, urged public boycott of GE products. 
"Actually,” said one union officer, “the thing was reminiscent not so 
much of 1946 as of the thirties during the mass struggles to organize the 
CIO in basic industry. 49 


6 


DIVISION DEEPENS 


The emerging union-student alliance in 1969 and in early 1970 
did not mean that the students were less critical of the AFL-CIO's 
position on the war in Vietnam. This is quite understandable. The 
leaders of the AFL-CIO did not waver in their support of U.S. 
involvement in Southeast Asia. George Meany and the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council endorsed President Richard Nixon's goal of “peace 
with honor,” claiming it respected America’s commitment to our 
allies and secured the safety of the GI’s still in Vietnam. At the 
same time, the AFL-CIO lashed out at antiwar activists, castigating 
them as dishonorable isolationists who failed to understand the 
reality of Communism. A statement by the “Citizens Committee for 
Peace with Freedom in Vietnam,” an organization founded in 1969 
and co-chaired by George Meany, spelled out this view. The commit¬ 
tee argued that even if our intervention had been mistaken, it would 
be an “act of bad faith” to turn our backs on our commitment. To 
withdraw immediately would discredit America in the eyes of its 
allies and send the wrong message to the Communists. As might be 
expected, the AFL-CIO News expressed this approach in an edito¬ 
rial on how “To Win the Peace.” 1 

AFL-CIO spokespersons contended that the U.S. Cold War policy 
of containing Communism remained fundamentally sound. George 
Meany heralded “the basic policy pursued by the Democratic and 
Republican administrations in the last 25 years,” and admonished 
the “neo-isolationists [who] misjudge the aims of totalitarian forces.” 2 

The antiwar movement had only scorn for the attitudes of Meany 
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and the AFL-CIO Executive Council, They saw Nixon’s policy of 
“peace with honor” as a sham that hid the reality of continued 
American involvement and the President's desire for military victory. 
Moreover, leftists saw no hope for altering Meany’s position, arguing 
that he and his colleagues stood as bulwarks of American imperialism. 
Ronald Radosh developed this theme in his book, American Labor 
and United States Foreign Policy, published in 1969. Radosh argued 
that labor leaders from Samuel Gompers to George Meany and his 
henchman, Jay Lovestone, served as pillars of American expan¬ 
sionism and Cold War policies. The AFL-CIO was inextricably 
intertwined with the State Department and CIA. 3 Eric Bentley’s 
song, “AFL/CIA,” from his spoof musical, “The Red, White and 
Black,” made a similar argument. It began with a quote from Jay 
Gould, “I Can Hire One Half the Working Class to Kill the Other 
Half” after which came: 

Remember the old Union song 

Which side are you on? 

Which side are you on? 

Today the leadership of the AFL/CIO helps the State Department and 
the CIA fight cold and hot war, promoting splits in the French, Italian, 
and German labor movements, paying strike breakers, channeling CIA 
money into espionage. 

They say in Detroit nowadays 
There ain't no neutrals here 
You 're either for the cold war 
Or you just plain disappear: 

Which side are you on, George? 

Which side are you on? 

George Meany was a worker 
But he ain’t a worker no more 
Instead he helps the government 
To stir up hot'n cold war 

Which side are you on, George? 

Which side are you on? 

When Meany heard the workers 
In foreign lands were red 
He said: Let us explain to them 
It’s better to be dead. 

Which side are you on, George? 

Which side are you on ? 

When AFL joined with CIO 
'Twas a great Union day 
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Still greater was when AFL 

Joined with the CIA. 

Which side are you on, George? 

Which side are you on?... 

So, how about it, fella? 

Defend George if you can! 

Are you CIO or CIA ? 

A Meany? or a man? 

Which side will you be on, fellas 
Which side are you gonna be on? 

Don't listen to Mean George's gab 

Just put an end to it 

Stand up to him and tell him straight: 

George, you are full of shit. 

That’s which side you're on, fella 
That’s which side you're on. 

Right, Right? 4 

While a faction of new leftists, represented by the Weathermen, 
now wrote off the working class and turned to using “any means 
necessary” to end the war, 5 the majority of leftists rejected the 
Weatherman strategy and turned instead to forging a mass move¬ 
ment to end the war. The founding of the Vietnam Moratorium and 
the New Mobe reflected this goal. Both organizations consisted of 
long-time antiwar activists who, though frustrated, rejected the 
politics of despair, and others —including trade unionists—who 
wanted to end the war but had not yet protested in the streets, 
joined up with these new movements. 5 

The efforts of the new peace organizations contributed to build¬ 
ing antiwar sentiment in the working class. Moratorium Day, Octo¬ 
ber 15, 1969, offered visible proof. A full-page ad in major newspapers 
calling for the Moratorium included the names of Paul Schrade, 
western director of the UAW, and Cesar Chavez, director of the 
United Farm Workers. Large ads were also run in many papers by 
the three unions associated in the Alliance for Labor Action signed 
by Walter Reuther for the UAW, Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Thomas 
E. Flynn for the Teamsters, and Thomas E. Boyle and Marshall 
Shafer for the Chemical Workers. Headed, “We Take Our Stand for 
Peace and an End to the War in Vietnam,” the ad called upon the 
government "to face up to the reality that there is nothing to be won 
in Vietnam that is worth one more drop of American blood.” Empha¬ 
sizing that “Peace Can Unite America to Wage War Against Poverty, 
Hunger, Ignorance and Disease,” the ad called further for bringing 
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the troops home and putting "the sad Vietnamese chapter of our 
history behind us/' 6 

Among the millions of Americans who came together on that 
historic Wednesday in answer to the call of the Vietnam Morato¬ 
rium Committee, endorsed by numerous organizations including 
trade unions, to petition their government to end the Vietnam war, 
were the thousands of union members who had previously been 
involved in marching in the streets, signing petitions, and making 
their opposition to the war public in other ways. But the greatest 
war protest in American history also brought out hundreds of 
thousands of trade unionists who had never before been associated 
with the antiwar movement. In New York City alone some 40 trade 
unions announced their support of the Moratorium. Demonstra¬ 
tions were held in union shops, hospitals and nursing homes; 
unionists carried signs reading, "Peace Now!" “Peace Action Day!” 
“Make Health Not War!” and "Our Boys Mean More Than Our 
Pride!” Tens of thousands in Detroit heard Douglas Fraser, UAW 
Chrysler director, Myra Wolfgang of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
Union, and Grady Glenn, president, Frame Building, Ford Local 600. 
In Los Angeles, Paul Schrade, UAW Executive Board member said 
that October 15th was "only the beginning of labor’s involvement in 
the antiwar movements.” 7 

AFL-CIO and ALA unionists demonstrated together and speakers 
from both organizations shared the platform. The AFL-CIO union¬ 
ists acted in the face of the continued support of the Nixon 
Administration’s war policy by the top leadership. Hardly two 
weeks before the Moratorium, Meany restated at the AFL-CIO 
convention his support of the war, although he conceded for the 
first time that it was "unpopular.” He criticized those demanding 
withdrawal from Vietnam for creating obstacles to a negotiated 
settlement, and charged that they were “in fact encouraging those 
on the other side of the table not to negotiate.” 8 

Before the Moratorium, President Nixon had said that he would 
not be swayed by the demonstrations for “Peace Now!” This unpre¬ 
cedented act of indifference by a President to the wishes of millions 
of the nation’s citizens had the effect of strengthening the antiwar 
movement, which announced plans for a November 15 march on 
Washington. Immediately many trade unions began to mobilize 
their memberships to take part. In Chicago, Patrick Gorman called 
a citywide meeting of labor representatives to prepare for November 
15th. The Labor Committee of the Detroit Coalition to End the War 
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Now distributed a leaflet signed by a partial list of over 200 trade 
union officials and members calling upon workers and citizens to 
join them “in making the Nov. 15th moratorium to bring the Gl’s 
home, a million people demonstration.” Among the sponsors were: 
Harold J. Gibbons, international vice president, International Brother¬ 
hood of Teamsters; Tom Posler, president, International Association 
of Firefighters Local 1279, AFL-CIO; John Grindstaff, president, 
American Federation of Teachers, Local 1465, AFL-CIO; three vice- 
presidents of the Michigan Federation of Teachers, and scores of 
presidents, committeemen, shop stewards, shop committeemen of 
the United Auto Workers and other unions. It was headed, "Labor 
Says: ‘End the War!' ” and carried the following message: 

Workers are paying the cost of the war in Vietnam. This disastrous, 
costly and racist war is killing our sons, taxing hell out of our paychecks 
and sucking up the rest in high prices. 

The five million member Alliance for Labor Action (UAW, Teamsters 
and Chemical Workers) is backing the anti-war movement. Its leaders, 
Walter Reuther, Frank Fitzsimmons and Thomas Boyle are speaking out. 

The ALA stated: “We call upon our government to face up to the 
reality that there is nothing to be won in Vietnam that is worth one drop 
of American blood. The only question remaining is not whether we will 
withdraw our troops but how and when. We take our stand with those 
who are for getting out quickly and completely.... It has become increas¬ 
ingly clear that national priorities have been seriously distorted, that too 
much of budgets has been diverted to military purposes, while human 
needs have been neglected.” 9 

On the West Coast, too, unions organized for November 15th. El 
Malcriado [the Voice of the Farm Worker] devoted several pages of 
its November 1969 issue to the antiwar demonstration and urged all 
Chicanos to participate. It cited a recent survey which had revealed 
that 20 percent of the Vietnam casualties from five Southwestern 
states were Chicanos even though persons with Spanish surnames, 
as demonstrated in a study by Dr. Ralph Gurzman of the University 
of California at Santa Cruz, made up only 10 percent of the popula¬ 
tion in these states. El Malcriado noted that since a very small 
percentage of Chicanos are financially able to attend college—less 
than 10 percent of the 97,000 University of California students were 
Chicanos —they were excluded from student deferments. The same 
explanation, of course, applied to Black casualties in Vietnam. 

The San Francisco-Bay Area Labor Assembly for Peace sent a 
mailing to some 1,000 local unions in northern California, urging 
them to support the March and enclosing a leaflet especially directed 
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to the effects of the war on trade unions. The leaflet included the six 
national demands: (1) immediate and total withdrawal from Vietnam; 
(2) a halt to ABM construction and increasing militarism; (4) 
self-determination for Vietnam, and Black and minority people in 
America; (5) an end to political repression and freedom for all 
political prisoners; and (6) constitutional rights for GI’s. 

Tens of thousands of trade unionists marched down Pennsylva¬ 
nia Avenue to the Washington Monument on November 15. The 
meeting at the Monument featured Gibbons of the Teamsters; 
Gorman and Rosenblum sent messages of support. On the West 
Coast, the Labor Assembly for Peace led unionists from the ILWU, 
the Painters, Communication Workers, Transport Workers, and 
Teachers in parade. Paul Schrade, vice-president of the UAW and 
Dolores Huerta, vice-president of the United Farm Workers Organiz¬ 
ing Committee, represented labor on the platform. 

Like Moratorium Day, the November 15th demonstrations revealed 
a growing unity of labor and peace forces. It was this important 
development in the antiwar movement that caused Deputy Attorney 
General Kleindienst to announce an investigation of the New Mobili¬ 
zation Committee, sponsors of the October and November demon¬ 
strations. Labor replied immediately. John Sheehan, legislative 
Director of the United Steel Workers, said, “This threat to investigate 
the peace movement is very ominous. It smacks of McCarthyism. 
The Justice Department is attempting to destroy opposition through 
investigation.... The mood of the country is different today. The 
people will slap this down before it gets very far." Paul Wagner, 
legislative director of the UAW, said, “The Justice Department is 
pulling out the script of the Fifties a la Joe McCarthy.’’ 10 

The discussion of the war made its way into the leading labor 
papers. The Missouri Teamster for January 1970 published a sum¬ 
mary of the speech delivered by vice-president Gibbons on Morato¬ 
rium Day. Gibbons called the work of those helping to disengage the 
United States from Vietnam, “An act of the highest patriotism and a 
distinct service to our country.” On February 16, Gibbons announced 
to the Teamsters Joint Council in St. Louis that the Missouri Team¬ 
ster would run a discussion on the Vietnam war issue. In a mes¬ 
sage to the council's members, Gibbons noted that after his 
Moratorium Day activities and speech in Washington, “some of our 
members agree with this position; some disagree.” This was “perfectly 
understandable,” he wrote, and he observed that “unfortunately 
those who dissent from our national policies in Vietnam have too 
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often been treated with suppression or accused of a lack of 
patriotism.” He then proposed that the pages of the Missouri Team¬ 
ster provide a forum for views on the issue “pro and con.” 

Summarizing his own position, Gibbons wrote that he deplored 
the “reprehensible activities of a small minority,” who burn the 
American flag or others who equate anti-Americanism with antiwar. 
The effect of their work was “counter-productive.” But he went on to 
declare again his belief that the "support of efforts to disengage 
America from Vietnam is an act of the highest patriotism and a 
distinct service to our country.” 11 

That Gibbons spoke for a wide section of American labor leader¬ 
ship became clear on February 25 [1970]. On that day the Washing¬ 
ton Post carried a full-page ad signed by 123 unionists, including 
the leaders of 22 unions, who declared, “We urge all trade unionists 
to join with their fellow Americans to demand an immediate with¬ 
drawal of troops and cessation of hostilities in Vietnam, and to 
begin putting our money where it counts—at home.” The ad was 
dominated by a picture of a GI with the slogan, “War is hell,” 
written across his helmet. A banner headline read, “A rich man’s 
war and a poor man’s fight.” “Hawk or dove, we are all clay 
pigeons,” it continued. The statement closed: 

As long as we are in Vietnam we will have insufficient housing, educa¬ 
tion and health care. Our cities will rot. 

We cannot and will not have both guns and butter. Vietnam is eating 
up the money that is desperately needed for domestic programs. Com¬ 
pared with other federal expenditures during the last 10 fiscal years the 
Vietnam war has cost ten times more than Medicare, 16 times more than 
Aid to Education, 33 times more than Housing and Community Develop¬ 
ment, 18 times more than the War on Poverty. 

This declaration was signed by more trade unionists and included 
more trade unions than any previous labor manifesto against the 
war. The sponsor of the ad was the Labor Peace Committee, co-chaired 
by Anthony Mazzocchi, Roy Morgan and Marvin Rogoff, representing 
the AFL-CIO and the Alliance for Labor Action. Signers, mostly 
labor officials, included Victor Reuther and Russell Leach, the 
latter executive director of the Alliance for Labor, but many AFL- 
CIO unionists were represented. The unions represented included: 

United Auto Workers, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Alliance for 
Labor Action, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers, American Federation of Musicians, Ameri¬ 
can Federation of State, County and Municipal Workers, American Federa- 
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tion of Teachers, American Federation of Technical Engineers, American 
Newspaper Guild, Communication Workers of America, Hotel and Restau¬ 
rant Workers, International Association of Machinists, International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, Laborers International Union of North America, 
National Federation of Social Service Employees, Office and Professional 
Employees International Union, Retail Clerks International Association, 
Service Employees International Union, and the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

Several of these unions had been involved in previous antiwar 
activity, but the significant fact was that the majority had hereto¬ 
fore not joined any peace movement or expressed public opposition 
to the war. Moreover, several of the unions represented had been in 
the forefront of the labor supporters of the AFL-CIO’s cold-war 
foreign policy. Unions which had been expelled from the CIO for 
having opposed this policy were now united with organizations that 
had voted for their expulsion. 

The theme of the advertisement reflected the new emphasis of 
the peace movement in protesting the economic hardships caused 
by the war. Many workers had been horrified, along with most 
Americans, by the barbaric massacre at Songmy, and had reacted 
with anger as they saw on television the pictures of the atrocities 
committed by U.S. soldiers in cold-bloodedly killing hundreds of 
South Vietnamese men, women and children. The atrocities cer¬ 
tainly contributed to their feeling that the United States had no 
business in Vietnam and that it should get out as fast as the ships 
and planes could bring the soldiers home. But more effective in 
causing them to reach this conclusion was the fact that living costs 
and rising taxes were wiping out all gains won at the bargaining 
table, and that overtime and the holding of two jobs, the only way 
in which workers had heretofore been able to keep their heads above 
water, was disappearing in the economic slowdown already 
under way. 

Statistics published by analysts bore out what every worker 
already knew from daily experience. Labor pacts negotiated in 1969 
had won for workers median wage increases of 8 percent. In hourly 
terms, contracts through the first 11 months of 1969 averaged 
increases of 22.2 cents, according to the Bureau of National Affairs, 
up from 18.4 cents a year earlier. But although gross average weekly 
earnings of workers climbed from $103.47 at year’s end 1967 to 
$117.25 in 1969, in 1957-59 dollars the increase represented an 
improvement of less than $2 a week—from $87.77 to $89.30 —and 
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this with overtime. The rise of 11 percent in consumer prices 
had eaten up the gains obtained through negotiations. By the 
spring of 1970, in the New York-Northeastern New Jersey area, the 
average factory production worker’s pay check had gone up in 
dollars but had lost 3.9 percent in buying power in the two years, 
including 1.9 percent in 1969 alone. The Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which released this information, reported on May 5, 
1970 that “real spendable earnings” in the area were down 
$3.30 a week in the two-year period, including a loss of $1.62 
in the last year. Herbert Bienstock, the Bureau’s regional director, 
acknowledged that “inflation has played havoc with wage gains 
in recent years.” The gross pay check for factory production 
workers in the area averaged $131.43 in March 1970, but buying 
power for such a worker with three dependents was only $82.01, 
measured in terms of what dollars were worth during the 1957-59 
period. 12 

No one should have been surprised that 1970 saw an enormous 
increase in strikes, especially “wildcat” and runaway strikes, and 
an unprecedented rise in the rejection of contracts drawn up between 
industry and labor leaders. The Nixon Administration’s pious pleas 
for labor to exercise restraint at the bargaining table sounded 
hollow when it continued to pour billions into the war—the pri¬ 
mary cause of inflation; $8.9 million was still being expended on 
artillery shells and bombs in Vietnam in a single day! 

Rank-and-file teamsters rejected an inadequate contract negoti¬ 
ated by their leaders. Teachers all over the country went on strike 
and faced injunctions, fines and jail. Postal workers went on strike 
for the first time in 195 years, over the opposition of their leaders. 
In the face of government threats, military strikebreaking, and 
foot-dragging union leaders, and even though they knew they were 
risking their jobs, security, and pensions, some 200,000 postal 
workers held firm to the demand for a wage increase. 

The postal strikers received the support of the peace movement 
and many of the radical students, who had already decided that no 
fundamental change in American society, including its foreign policy, 
was possible to achieve without the power of the working class. 
(The breakdown of the normal functioning of the country, espe¬ 
cially the industrial, commercial, and financial sectors, during the 
postal strike lent considerable weight to this argument.) On March 19, 
1970 the Trade Union Committee of the New Mobe sent Postmaster 
General Winton Blount the following telegram: 
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The New Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam speaks for 
millions of Americans who oppose the war in Vietnam and Laos and 
wish to advise you of its full support for the striking postal workers in 
the New York area. It is a mockery of all human decency that a nation 
which spends 30 billion dollars on an illegal and immoral war, refuses to 
find a pittance to provide a living wage to underpaid letter carriers. As 
concerned citizens we demand that you cancel war expenditures and 
turn from life destroying to life fulfilling efforts. We demand you meet in 
full the postal employees’ requests. 13 

Despite the mountains of evidence pointing up the disastrous 
effect the war had on the living standards of millions of workers 
and its responsibility for increasing the ills of American society, the 
antiwar movement subsided in the winter and early spring of 1970. 
The great mass of the American people had demonstrated on Octo¬ 
ber 15 and again on November 15, 1969 that they wanted peace. But 
many had been taken in by Nixon’s "Vietnamization” speech of 
November 3. According to this plan, presented on the eve of the 
great antiwar demonstration planned for Washington on November 
15, the Saigon armed forces would be upgraded and American 
manpower in Vietnam reduced by stages until the point would be 
reached that there would be few Americans fighting in that country. 
As “Vietnamization” proceeded, the North Vietnamese would see 
the necessity of negotiating a settlement on American terms. 

The peace movement rejected “Vietnamization” as a device to 
defuse antiwar protests while at the same time pursuing the goal of 
military victory. The idea that the army of a corrupt, dictatorial 
clique in Saigon could be turned into a force capable of coping with 
the toughest, most experienced liberation fighters in Asia was 
termed either self-delusion or a trick to pull the wool over the eyes 
of the American people. Moreover, “Vietnamization” would only 
mean the continuation of destruction in Vietnam, with Asians 
killing Asians, while American imperialism picked up the pieces. 
However one analyzed the Nixon Administration’s Vietnam policy — 
and as on most issues it kept contradicting itself—it all added up to 
the indefinite continuation of a detestable war. 

But many Americans bought the President’s rhetoric, and through¬ 
out the winter and early spring of 1970, it looked as though Nixon’s 
tactics were succeeding in neutralizing antiwar sentiment. Still, 
antiwar protests continued. April 1970 Vietnam Moratorium obser¬ 
vances began with a Fast for Peace. On April 13 trade unionists and 
businessmen in Washington fasted at a “non-banquet” set up in 
Lafayette Park across from the White House. The 200 war pro¬ 
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testers sat at banquet tables set for a luncheon but only a glass of 
water was served. William Simon, Black president of the Washing¬ 
ton local of the AFT, told the antiwar fasters: “Maybe some day 
someone across the street will have guts enough to admit this war 
was a mistake.” 

Henry Niles, chairman of Business Executives Move for Peace, 
read a statement agreed to by the Washington Labor for Peace 
Committee and his organization which declared: "The war is killing 
our sons, destroying our economy, raising our taxes and neglecting 
our cities. This senseless war must be ended.” 14 

April 15 was designated by the Vietnam Moratorium Committee 
as a day of demonstrations against the rising burden of war taxes, 
paid particularly by working people, and against the war-caused 
inflation. Peace and labor forces were urged to unite and demon¬ 
strate outside offices of the Internal Revenue Bureau to end the 
war-tax and war-inflation by ending the war. A number of demon¬ 
strations, with trade unions represented, did take place. But 
they were disappointingly small compared with the previous 
November 15 turnout. 

Still the evidence pointed to the fact that antiwar sentiment had 
not ceased to grow in extent and intensity. The Gallup Poll issued 
on April 11, 1970 revealed that public confidence in Nixon's Vietnam 
policies had declined steadily since January, with less than half of 
all adults interviewed in the survey expressing approval of the 
policy. 15 More significant was the publication of an article in Dissent 
entitled, “Dove Sentiment Among Blue-Collar Workers.” Harlan 
Hahan, the author, noted that “Several studies of public attitudes 
have demonstrated that persons with meager incomes or limited 
education are more likely than those of higher status to oppose the 
escalation of the war and to support a withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam.” He pointed out further that studies of local referen- 
dums held on the Vietnam war supported this finding in public 
opinion polls, and that “ the ... vote against the war in nearly every 
referendum was concentrated in working-class rather than in upper- 
class segments of the communities.” 

The studies referred to had been conducted by professional 
sociologists and political scientists since 1964 and every one of 
them had found that the greatest support for escalating the war 
came from those with yearly incomes in excess of $10,000,* while 


*A significant income level before the inflation of the 1970s. 
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the greatest degree of support for complete withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops from Vietnam came from people who had never finished 
high school and whose yearly incomes were below $5,000. These 
findings had been confirmed in the Gallup Poll Index, Reports No. 
40 and No. 49, which showed that people with high incomes, a good 
deal of formal education and in high-status occupations, were in 
favor of escalation of the war, while those with low incomes, little 
schooling and with “low-status’' occupations, and particularly, blue- 
collar workers, were increasingly hostile to the continuation of the 
war. The national surveys had been confirmed by local studies such 
as those of Detroit in 1966, of Cambridge and Lincoln, Massachu¬ 
setts in 1968, of Dearborn, Michigan in 1968, and of San Francisco, 
and Madison, Wisconsin in 1967-1968. Altogether they presented a 
picture of deep opposition to the war in the working class, particu¬ 
larly the blue-collar workers. 16 

The evidence that the workers had consistently shown the greatest 
opposition to the war and had cast the highest percentage of votes 
in referendums against it gave the lie to the argument of Meany and 
his cohorts on the AFL-CIO Executive Council that workers, by and 
large, were in favor of the war and endorsed the unchanging sup¬ 
port the AFL-CIO leadership had given to the policy of escalation. 
It also gave the lie to the charge, often voiced in the mass media, 
that the labor groups which had spoken out in favor of U.S. with¬ 
drawal from Vietnam were only a few pacifists or ideologically 
committed radicals who represented no one but themselves. Still 
only a few read Dissent and the articles by Martin Patchen, Richard 
F. Hamilton, Jerome Skolnick, Victoria Bonnell, Chester Hartman 
and Albert Sugarman in such publications as Social Problems, 
American Sociological Review, and War/Peace Report. The myth 
still popular in some radical circles, that American workers had 
been bribed into supporting the war by jobs financed out of the 
military budget, persisted. It was soon to be shattered. 

In April 1970 the antiwar movement was in a state of quiescence. 
It was the calm before the storm. 


7 




THE INVASION OF CAMBODIA 


(now Kampuchea) 


To counteract the growth of the antiwar movement, President 
Nixon played a shrewd game of portraying himself as a proponent 
of peace. He announced the withdrawal of troops from Vietnam, 
and blamed the North Vietnamese for the continued fighting. On 
November 3, 1969, Nixon delivered a speech in which he advanced 
the thesis that the “silent majority” approved his conduct of the 
war, silently, and disapproved of the antiwar protestors. 1 He 
unleashed Vice President Spiro Agnew to spread his message. 
Agnew juxtaposed Nixon’s policy as a supporter of "our heroes” 
serving in Vietnam, to the “breed of losers” who attended elite 
universities and waved Viet Cong flags. 

George Meany and other AFL-CIO spokespersons followed Nixon’s 
lead. They accepted his portrayal of the "silent majority”; indeed, 
they tended to cast themselves in the leading role. In addition, 
Meany and his colleagues characterized antiwar activists as spoiled 
children, as unpatriotic Americans, and as a small minority of the 
youth population. Professor John Roche of Brandeis University, in 
his regular columns in the AFL-CIO News, contended that the 
radicals were opportunists who really did not care about the war, 
but used it as an issue for ulterior motives —that of overthrowing 
“the system.” Roche asserted that antiwar activists claimed they 
favored democracy only when it benefited them. He added that 
personal problems, not ideology, lay at the heart of many leftists' 
grievances. 2 

Nixon’s counterattacks, combined with disputes among the leftists, 
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tore at the antiwar movement. Despite its previous successes, the 
antiwar movement began to dissipate. New MOBE and the Morato¬ 
rium could not agree on what steps to take next. Should they 
organize another massive demonstration? Focus on the Congres¬ 
sional elections? Commit acts of civil disobedience? 

Yet just as the antiwar movement seemed on the verge of dis¬ 
integration, President Nixon revived it by announcing the U.S. 
invasion of Cambodia on April 29, 1970. Nixon justified the invasion 
by arguing that it did not signify a widening of the war but was rather 
a defensive or protective measure, ostensibly to destroy Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese bases in that country. The following day the 
United States bombed North Vietnam. Simultaneous with escala¬ 
tion of the war, the President escalated his attacks on student 
protestors, referring to them as “bums” as well as “traitors,” the 
latter term used frequently by Agnew in his repeated attacks on 
antiwar protestors. 3 

The headline in the AFL-CIO News of May 9, 1970 read: 
“CAMBODIA DECISION BACKED BY MEANY.” Meany stated: 

The President has clearly outlined the problem to the American people. 

It is unmistakably clear that he made his decision on the basis of his 
clear obligation as commander-in-chief to protect American servicemen. 

As other presidents before him have done, he acted with courage and 
conviction. In this crucial hour, he should have the full support of the 
American people. He certainly has ours. 

Antiwar activists could not have disagreed more! 

Protests broke out immediately following Nixon's announcement. 
Within a week violent unrest occurred at the University of Maryland, 
the University of Cincinnati, Ohio State at Columbus and Kent State 
in Ohio. The National Student Association called for Congress to 
begin impeachment proceedings, as did sixty-eight Cornell Univer¬ 
sity faculty members. Columbia University president Andrew Cordier 
agreed to close down the campus for one day. The New MOBE 
arranged for an emergency meeting at which they called for a 
demonstration in Washington on May 9. 4 

At Kent State University, local authorities made little effort to 
control the escalating protests, but instead called for help from 
police forces from surrounding counties and the National Guard. A 
little after twelve noon on May 4, 1970, National Guardsmen from 
Troop G turned and fired without warning on a crowd of students. 
Four students were killed and at least eleven wounded. On the heels 
of the shooting at Kent State came the murder by state police of six 
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Blacks in Augusta, Georgia, and the brutal slaying by Mississippi 
police of two Black students at Jackson State, Mississippi. 5 

The Nixon Administration’s widening of the war it had promised 
to end and the slaying of the students — more so the whites at Kent 
State than the Blacks at Jackson State—produced a tidal wave of 
protest unprecedented in American history. Angry and anguished 
citizens from all walks of life stood up to say “End the war” and 
“Stop the murders and repression at home.” Strike actions of one 
sort or another broke out at hundreds of colleges and universities, 
in the biggest and most prestigious institutions, small colleges, 
even those hitherto regarded as immune against demonstrations, 
and at innumerable secondary schools. Even Governor Ronald 
Reagan, who had campaigned on his willingness to “stand up” to 
the protestors, had to close down the entire University of California 
school system to insure the public safety. 6 Almost every newspaper 
acknowledged that the Cambodian invasion and the killing of stu¬ 
dents a few days after the invasion had brought the nation to its 
most critical point since the Civil War. 

Cambodia produced a reaction from trade unionists that was both 
greater and qualitatively different from those which had followed 
previous crises of the Vietnam war. It brought into the antiwar 
movement huge sections of the trade unions never before involved 
in such protests, and produced a more advanced antiwar stand 
from the labor movement than heretofore. It also brought direct 
participation of many rank-and-file workers into antiwar activities 
for the first time. 

However, whereas in the academic community there were few 
students who spoke out in favor of Nixon’s war policies, the situa¬ 
tion was quite different in the labor movement. The reaction of 
some sections of the trade unions—those symbolizing the hard-hat 
syndrome —to the President’s escalation of the war was to intensify 
their pro-war activities. In short, the invasion of Cambodia and the 
events that followed both multiplied many times the number of 
opponents of the war in the labor movement and at the same time 
sharpened past divisions on the war within organized labor. 

The afternoon after President Nixon spoke, two statements indi¬ 
cated the division in the labor movement on the invasion of Cambodia. 
Speaking in Arizona, Joseph Beirne, president of the Communica¬ 
tions Workers and an AFL-CIO vice president, warned workers not 
to join the rising protest movement. This would be, he insisted, 
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against their own interests since it would only lead to widespread 
unemployment. He put it bluntly: 

Suppose last night, instead of escalating into Cambodia, President 
Nixon said we are pulling every man out in the quickest manner, with 
airplanes and ships; if he had said that last night, this morning the 
Pentagon would have notified thousands of companies, and said “your 
contract is cancelled”; by tomorrow millions would be laid off. The effect 
of our war, while it is going on, is to keep an economic pipeline loaded 
with a turnover of dollars because people are employed in manufactur¬ 
ing the things of war. If you ended that, tomorrow these same people 
wouldn’t start making houses. 7 

It is not without significance that the first public defense of 
President Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia came from a trade union 
official who had a long history of involvement in Latin American 
committees and operations subsidized by the CIA. 8 Could there be 
a more revealing commentary on the pro-war elements in the labor 
movement? 

That same day in Detroit, Teamster international vice-president 
Robert Holmes voiced a different estimate of President Nixon’s 
speech, terming it “a form of deceit which the American people will 
not accept.” Rejecting the idea that labor should not oppose escala¬ 
tion of the war lest it suffer economically, Holmes insisted that only 
by ending the war could the problems of the nation be solved. Local 
1199’s Executive Council met the day after the President’s speech, 
and adopted a resolution condemning the widening of the war. On 
May 5, the General Council of District 65 sent a telegram to all 
members of the New York State delegation in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives emphasizing that President Nixon had violated Article I, 
Section 8 of the Constitution which declares that Congress shall 
have the power to declare war, and that members of Congress 
should file a motion of impeachment of President Nixon ‘‘so that 
the Constitutional process may ensue.” 9 On May 6, the Philadelphia 
Daily News carried an advertisement inserted by Local 590 of 
AFSCME urging George Meany “to call a nationwide general strike 
of all AFL-CIO members in protest against President Nixon’s actions 
to continue and expand the war in Southeast Asia.” 

AFSCME, which was holding its annual convention, passed a 
resolution stating that "no further blood and resources be wasted,” 
and it went on to record its opposition to "the expansion of the war 
into Cambodia and urges immediate and total withdrawal.” 10 
On May 6, UAW president Walter Reuther sent a telegram to the 
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White House. It was Reuther's last public statement—he was killed 
in an airplane accident on the same day —and it was a sharp attack 
against President Nixon’s war policy. Speaking for 1.8 million 
members, Reuther noted that "widening the war at this point in 
time once again merely reinforces the bankruptcy of our policy of 
force and violence in Vietnam.” He closed: 

With the exception of a small minority, the American people, including 
our young people, reject violence in all its forms as morally repugnant 
and counter-productive. The problem, Mr. President, is that we cannot 
successfully preach non-violence at home while we escalate mass vio¬ 
lence abroad. 

It is your responsibility to lead us out of the Southeast Asian War—to 
peace at home and abroad. We must mobilize for peace rather than for 
wider theaters of war in order to turn our resources and the hearts, 
hands and minds of our people to the fulfillment of America’s unfinished 
agenda at home. 

In a statement calling for "immediate peace in Southeast Asia,” 
the majority of the delegates to the AFL-CIO Federation of Labor of 
the Greater Cleveland area endorsed Reuther’s last public utterance, 
as serving "in part as a memorial for the high ideals for which he 
stood. We want to see what he fought for, peace in America, become 
a reality. What better memorial can be offered than immediate 
peace in Southeast Asia? May the objectives of his life be realized, 
and his last public words be transformed from dream to reality.” 
Among the signers were Patrick J. O’Malley, president of the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor; Sebastian Lupica, executive secretary, and 
John Osters, president, Lake County Federation of Labor. 11 

On May 7, the General Executive Board of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America adopted a lengthy state¬ 
ment pointing out that 16 months after assuming office on a pledge 
to end the war, Nixon had shocked the nation by invasion of still 
another country in Indochina and by renewing massive bombing of 
North Vietnam. The statement labelled the killings at Kent State “a 
tragic product of an Administration in Washington which has made 
escalation of war abroad and repression at home its most distin¬ 
guishing characteristics.” It warned that “the continuation of Admin¬ 
istration policies will result in further deterioration of the economy, 
more killings in the war, more repression at home as the Administra¬ 
tion attempts to eliminate dissent to its harmful and dangerous 
policies.” The UE called upon "the labor movement to join the 
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young people, the educators, the clergy and other sections of the 
population in pressing for an end to this war." 12 

On May 7 the 18th international convention of AFSCME adopted 
a far-reaching resolution condemning the war in Southeast Asia as 
"the most divisive and problematical fact confronting the citizens of 
America.” After listing five specific reasons why in the nation’s 
interests no further blood and resources be wasted in this conflict, 
the international union resolved that it "opposes expansion of the 
Vietnam war into Cambodia," and urged "immediate and total with¬ 
drawal of all U.S. armed forces from Southeast Asia, consistent with 
the safety of our Armed Forces, and without regard to the willing¬ 
ness or ability of the Thieu government to carry on the war." 13 

This is an excellent example of the change in labor sentiment on 
the war, as shown by this large and growing union. At the time of 
the Labor Peace Assembly, Jerry Wurf, president of the international, 
had strongly advised the large New York City District Council 37 of 
his union, headed by Victor Gotbaum, not to take a position against 
the war. But now he opened the international convention with a 
ringing condemnation of the war, and the convention itself adopted 
what was up to that time one of the strongest stands against the 
war. 

On May 8 in Oakland, California, the Central Labor Council of 
Alameda County assailed President Nixon for “crimes against our 
Constitution,” and urged Congress to cut off funds for the Cambodian 
invasion "as of now.” Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San 
Mateo and Santa Clara central labor councils also spoke out, calling 
upon Congress to censure Nixon "for his deception, dishonesty and 
violation of our Constitution"; to repeal the Gulf of Tonkin resolution; 
and to approve the McGovern-Hatfield amendment to cut off funds 
for U.S. combat operations in Indochina by the end of 1970. Together 
these councils spoke for about 400,000 workers, but the San Francisco 
council made clear that the delegates acted as individuals pending a 
referendum among its 150,000 constituents. 14 

All of these statements by unions and labor leaders opposing the 
escalation of the war received scant attention in the mass media. 
Unless the protesting labor body took pains to insert its opposition 
to President Nixon's war policy as a paid advertisement, it was 
generally ignored. Like so many similar statements by trade unions 
and their leaders in the week following Nixon’s speech, even Walter 
Reuther’s last public statement, his open letter to the President 
opposing his policy in Indochina and his attitude toward student 
unrest, went unnoticed by the vast majority of the newspapers. 
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Not so, however, with the statements and actions of the pro-war 
forces in the labor movement. When the predictable announcement 
from Meany unconditionally supporting the invasion of Cambodia 
and fully endorsing Nixon’s policy was made public, it received 
front page notice in nearly all newspapers and was relayed to 
millions of Americans over network TV and radio. So, too, the fact 
that President Nixon visited AFL-CIO headquarters to express his 
gratitude for this support and spent 45 minutes briefing the body 
on his decision to send troops into Cambodia, was a big news story. 
Following the meeting with the President, Meany said of Nixon’s 
action in invading Cambodia: “In this crucial hour, he should have 
the full support of the American people. He certainly has ours.” 15 
This statement, endorsed by the AFL-CIO executive council with 
three votes against and one abstention, was promptly featured in 
the press and interpreted as evidence that the AFL-CIO as a whole 
supported the escalation of the war. To lend substance to this 
assessment, the press pointed to the phenomenon of the hard hats. 

In New York City, Mayor John Lindsay announced that on May 
9th, in honor of the Kent State dead, all flags would fly at half mast 
and that public schools would be closed. On the morning of the 8th, 
antiwar activists conducted various protests around the city. Then, 
a little after noon, some construction workers in the financial 
district went on a rampage. They beat-up antiwar demonstrators, 
stormed City Hall, forced officials to raise the American flag to full 
mast, and invaded nearby Pace College, smashing windows, and 
the heads of passersby. 

That Friday evening, May 9, millions of television viewers saw 
some 300 helmeted construction workers, armed with lead pipes 
and crowbars, range freely through the heart of New York’s finan¬ 
cial district, attacking student and other war protesters and those 
who helped the injured. They saw the mob gang up on students 
wearing antiwar buttons; they saw on Broadway a burly worker hit 
a young girl on the jaw, knocking her into the gutter; a 29-year-old 
lawyer knocked down and stomped by workers when he tried to 
help a bleeding youth, and how four men kicked at a student who 
was already down. They saw, too, how the police stood around 
passively, either ignoring the brutal attacks or, in some instances, 
joining in the assaults. 16 

Although nothing comparable to what happened in New York 
occurred elsewhere, in a few cities, especially in St. Louis, the hard 
hats imitated the slugging tactics of the New York mob. As in New 
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York, the hard hats did not discriminate. They roughed up antiwar 
women as well as antiwar men in the streets. 17 

Several days after the rampage, New York City Building Trades 
Council President Peter Brennan claimed that telegrams and tele¬ 
phone calls from local labor officials supported the hard-hat actions, 
20 to 1. Brennan personally expressed his sympathy with the 
workers, although he disclaimed any union involvement in the 
event. George Meany issued a statement that declared his dislike for 
“anybody beating anybody up.” However he added, “I certainly feel 
that the construction workers are no more to be condemned than 
students who resort to violence or anyone else who resorts to 
violence.” The AFL-CIO News article that recorded Meany’s senti¬ 
ments was entitled, “Violence Begets Violence,” 18 thus shifting the 
blame to the students. “Notably,” Peter Barbin Levy points out, 
“Meany and the AFL-CIO executive council never issued a state¬ 
ment condemning the construction workers' action, even though the 
federation had consistently censured student protests.” 19 

The big hard-hat event was the pro-war rally on May 20 in New 
York City in support of the Nixon position on the war, organized by 
Peter J. Brennan, president of the 200,000-member Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Greater New York. The evening after 
the rally, President Nixon put in a call to Brennan and for more than 
an hour thanked him for the demonstration of support, inviting him 
and his associates to Washington. A week later, Brennan, several of 
his union colleagues, and Thomas W. Gleason of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association went to the White House to receive in 
person Nixon’s thanks. They in turn gave him a gift, and the 
President of the United States gleefully posed for photographers 
wearing a hard hat. 20 

In an interview in the New York Times, Brennan stated flatly 
that the demonstrations by the hard-hats on May 9 and the follow¬ 
ing days had been spontaneous. "The unions had nothing to do 
with it,” he said. “The men acted on their own. They did it because 
they were fed up with violence by antiwar demonstrators, by those 
who spat at the American flag and desecrated it.” 21 The same 
impression of spontaneity was given by Gleason and was a feature 
of television commentaries and most of the accounts in the press. 
But a group of enterprising reporters came up with information 
that gave an entirely different picture. 

In a letter to the New York Times (May 21, 1970), Tom Draper 
asked: “Who is compensating the construction workers for the 
hours without pay they’re using to march up and down Broadway, 
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to and from City Hall, raiding Pace College and attacking students 
and bystanders?” His query was prompted by the fact that under 
their contract terms, the workers were “paid strictly and only for 
hours on the job, even to the extent of being docked for lateness.” 

The question had already been answered. It had emerged clearly 
from investigations by reporters that union officials and construc¬ 
tion firms had joined in promoting and encouraging the hard-hat 
demonstrations, and the employers closed down their jobs and paid 
the hard hats for marching.* A construction worker, who told a 
reporter for the Wall Street Journal that his life would be in danger 
if he was identified, disclosed that “Bloody Friday” was organized 
by union stewards with the support of some contractors, and that 
one contractor had offered the men cash bonuses to take part in the 
Wall Street head-busting. "These are people I know well,” he said. 
“They are nice, quiet guys until Friday. But I had to drag one fellow 
away from attacking several women. They became storm troopers.” 22 
The New York Post revealed on May 19 that bosses had let workers 
know that they would be paid for time taken off to attack students. 
“Workers . . . have freely admitted taking time from their jobs to join 
demonstrations or battle with students, and they have not lost pay,” 
the Post wrote. The Post did an excellent job, too, in exposing how 
the rampages against the antiwar protesters, and the mass pro-war 
union rally on May 20, were organized by joint action of the ultra¬ 
right in New York, especially the right-wing sheet, the New York 
Graphic, and union officials, and that the union leadership told its 
members that if they did not sign the roll call at the mass rally, they 
would lose their pay for the day. 23 

In July appeared the famed "Agnew memo,” the document alleged 
to have come from the desk of the Vice President and reproduced in 
the first issue of Scanlan’s Monthly, which, if authentic, revealed 
that the CIA was behind the hard-hard demonstrations. The 
memorandum, dated March 11, 1970, outlined plans for the hard- 
hat demonstrations supporting the Administration's Indochina 
war policies, which, according to the memo, were to be orga- 



*In his pamphlet, Hard Hats and Hard Facts, Gus Hall, General Secretary of 
the CPUSA, asked the construction workers: ‘‘There were men behind the 
scenes who secretly organized the march for their purposes. . . . Some of these 
secret operators were big real estate interests who put big money into organiz¬ 
ing these marches. Do you really think they have your interests at heart? Do 
you think the blueblood John Birch Society that is mixed up in this up to its 
neck is your true friend? Are the ultra-right fascists, or the racketeers, who did 
the real organizing behind the scenes?” (New York, 1970, pp. 4-5.) 
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nized in association with representatives of the CIA. The exis¬ 
tence of this "confidential” memorandum was promptly denied 
by Agnew, but, authentic or not, it received scant attention in the 
same newspapers which had played up the “spontaneous” nature of 
the hard-hat demonstrations, and no paper which mentioned it 
even bothered to investigate the matter beyond printing Agnew's 
denial. 24 

In the same interview in which he declared that the hard-hat 
demonstrations had been "spontaneous,” Brennan claimed that his 
mail was running 20 to 1 in favor of the actions against peace 
demonstrators and “praising the workers for their patriotism.” But 
letters to the editors of leading New York papers did not confirm 
this estimate. While there were some who saluted “the gallant 
construction workers,” most correspondents condemned them for 
aping Nazi storm troopers. The most widely publicized letter was 
from Professor George Wald of Harvard, Nobel Laureate in Physiol¬ 
ogy and Medicine and peace advocate, challenging construction 
workers to a dialogue. Wald wrote to the A lew York Times four days 
after “Bloody Friday”: 

I want to talk to the New York construction workers. They will know 
what I’m saying. I grew up on the streets of Brooklyn, in a tough 
Irish-Italian-Polish neighborhood. I talk Brooklynese. 

I march with the students, and I think that the construction workers 
should be marching with the students. What happens to me doesn’t 
matter. One Nobel laureate has already been killed. That was Martin 
Luther King. What happens to the kids-their kids, my kids—matters 
very much. 

So I want to talk to them. Any time, any place. How about it? 25 

Wald’s invitation brought no response. But a construction worker, 
Charles Rivers, of Ironworkers Local 455, told a rally of City College 
students that the majority of the members of his local did not 
approve of the violence against students and were talking to workers 
in the trade to convey this point of view. He denied that the hard 
hats who went on a rampage on May 9 were symbols of Americanism. 
“I didn't see Americans in action. I saw black shirts and brown 
shirts of Hitler's Germany,” he told the students. Rivers also pointed 
out—and this information was confirmed by a number of reporters — 
that police and city officials had received advance warning of the 
attacks from construction workers who disapproved of the “storm 
troopers,” but had done nothing to prepare to protect the peaceful 
antiwar protesters. 26 
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As the hard hats were being hailed in the mass media as great 
American patriots and the President of the United States was 
proudly associating himself with their crude ways of displaying 
their Americanism, such as beating up dissenters, the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission was reporting “no progress” 
in the recruitment of minorities by construction unions. The EEOC 
found that Black workers made up only 7.4 per cent of the 1.1 
million members of construction union locals filing reports for 
1968. The percentage of Blacks in individual trades ranged from 
29.2 per cent in the Laborers Union to zero in the Asbestos Workers. 
Puerto Rican union members and others with Spanish surnames 
accounted for 4.4 per cent of those surveyed. Their share varied 
from the Plasterers’ 12.1 per cent to the Asbestos Workers' 1.1 per 
cent. Though the 1968 tabulation covered only one-third of the 
nation's 3.5 million construction union members, the EEOC report 
stated that it was “generally representative” of the racial makeup of 
the building trades. The EEOC officials emphasized “that 75 % of 
the Negroes in the building trades belong to the Laborers Union 
whose pay scales rank among the lowest." 27 

Statistics for the area over which the great patriot Brennan 
reigned supreme are also revealing. The Federal Equal Opportunity 
Commission revealed in 1969 that in the New York metropolitan 
area 0.3 per cent of the union plumbers, 1.4 per cent of the brick¬ 
layers, 6.6 per cent of carpenters, and 2.7 per cent of marble polishers 
were Black. This contrasted with the non-building trades unions 
with 17.9 per cent Black members —still an inadequate minority 
representation but far ahead of the construction unions. 28 

In March 1970, under mounting pressure, Brennan finally pre¬ 
sented a plan to integrate Black and Puerto Rican workers into the 
building trades unions. The NAACP promptly labelled the plan a 
“hoax,” and a “subterfuge,” pointing out that it provided “no assur¬ 
ances of any kind whatsoever” that the skilled Black workers enlisted 
in the program at S80 a week would become “union plumbers, electri¬ 
cians, pipefitters, and so on, when this is all over.” 29 It was a correct 
evaluation. In St. Louis, for example, the seat of another hard-hat, 
pro-war demonstration, seven of the 18 unions, accounting for just 
over half of the city’s 45,000 building trades membership, had com¬ 
mitted themselves to hiring Black workers. The plan was held up until 
$524,500 in federal training funds came through in July 1970. Within 
a week, 25 Black apprentices were being trained, but not in highly 
paid unions like the electricians, plumbers and steam fitters. 30 
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Little wonder that Mark Lemer, a hard hat himself, but one who 
could not swallow the talk of "patriotism” in the pro-war hard-hat 
demonstrations wrote, in a letter published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on June 8, 1970: 

I worked as a construction worker for 30 years. I worked out of several 
different locals in several different states; also Alaska and South America, 
and I wore a hard hat and I was also hard-headed—hard-headed because 
as the highest paid workers in America we looked down on the rest of 
Americans and even had the gall to call them peasants. 

We were and still are only interested in our own interests. We have 
never been known to help any union to raise their living standard other 
than another construction union. We condone business agents, financial 
secretaries and presidents who are as crooked as they come. 

In almost every construction craft in the United States the rank and 
file members have nothing to say as to who are their national officers. It 
goes without saying that once a national officer is elected he stays there 
until he dies. In all my years as a construction worker I was never a 
member of a local that had one black man in it. What gall they have to 
wear an American flag decal on their hard hats. 

Small wonder, too, that the few Black and Hispanic workers in 
the building trades took little part in the hard-hat demonstrations. 
(At the pro-war union rally on May 20, Black workers present 
frankly told reporters that the only reason they were there was that 
they would lose their pay for the day if they stayed away.) 31 One 
Black carpenter, a World War II veteran, denounced his parading 
brethren as "make-believe patriots and cowards.” The New York 
chapter of the National Afro-American Labor Council issued a 
statement informing the hard-hat bullies to "walk softly and keep 
their mouths shut” at construction sites in New York’s Black 
neighborhoods. These leading Black trade unionists characterized 
the assaults on peace demonstrators as "deeds of a racist union 
which has now turned to repressive violence against students and 
blacks.” 32 

On July 25 members of the Committee of the Planning Profes¬ 
sions to End the War in Vietnam arrived in Washington to lobby for 
the McGovern-Hatfield Amendment. The group was only one of 
many that descended upon the nation’s capital during the weeks 
following ihe extension of the war into Cambodia. But the fact that 
it was made up of architects, engineers, and builders —in short, 
representatives of an industry that had become the symbol of the 
hard hats —aroused more than usual interest. Addressing the 
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Committee, Republican Senator Charles E. Goodell of New York, a 
vigorous opponent of the war, told them: "I think it's very impor¬ 
tant we communicate with the so-called hard hats ... they suffer 
just as much or more from the war as others do.” 33 This viewpoint 
was becoming more and more a feature of discussions of the "hard 
hat syndrome.” It was a mistake, went the argument, to view the 
hard hats as "born fascists” and "natural enemies” of the peace 
movement. Some insisted that no real progress could be made 
toward stopping the war unless these workers were recruited for the 
cause. While few condoned the brutal attacks on those with whom 
the hard hats disagreed, they insisted that it was necessary to 
understand that much of it stemmed from legitimate if misunder¬ 
stood gripes. The hard hats, went the discussion, were worried and 
frightened men, but they did not understand the real reason for 
their concerns. True, their paychecks were fatter, yet their money 
bought less; they had worked hard to get where they were, yet they 
saw their jobs threatened by demands of minority workers; they 
had finally reached the point where they could enjoy a decent home, 
and they were scared that their property values would drop if 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans moved into the neighborhood. Many were 
children of the depression and had had no chance to get a college 
education, yet they saw draft-deferred college students, mostly from 
the affluent middle or upper class, wasting their time in demon¬ 
strations. They had fought for their country in World War II and 
the Korean War and their sons and relatives were fighting and 
dying in Vietnam, and they were told it was all for nothing but 
advancing the interests of American imperialism. They had been 
taught in school and church to venerate the flag, yet they saw 
youthful demonstrators spitting at and burning it. In short, the 
world they believed in was disintegrating before their eyes, and 
unable to understand the complex reasons for it and failing to relate 
their economic problems to the war, they hit out with brute force at 
those they had been told were really responsible for their problems. 

Some even charged that the beating up of student war protesters 
was the inevitable result of years of indifference on the part of the 
antiwar movement, largely academic in composition, "toward people 
who work with their hands for a living and its willingness not only 
to ignore them, but to go even further and alienate them completely.” 
Jimmy Breslin, who was one of those who advanced this argument, 
added that “the beatings handed out by construction workers should 
have started a process of rearranging a few attitudes.” 34 

The problem was how to link the deep-seated concerns of these 
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workers to the war issue. Some in the peace movement answered 
that all this psychoanalysis was all very well, but how does one get 
to the hard hats with a peace message without risking being sent to 
the hospital? A few peace workers tried, however. During the work 
stoppage for peace conducted by several thousand members of the 
book publishing and film industries, June 17, several young women 
on the editorial staffs of publishers talked to groups of construction 
workers about the war, inflation, and taxes, and distributed litera¬ 
ture among them. While they reported they had not been able to 
convince many, they at least came away intact. 35 

In Chicago a group of antiwar building trades workers reported 
greater success. They got out a leaflet entitled "Who are the Patriots?” 
and distributed copies in mid-June at 15 construction sites in and 
near the Loop. The leaflet stressed that “hard hats are not necessar¬ 
ily hard heads incapable of logic or the lessons of recent history.” It 
asked, "What are the issues? ... Patriotism? ... Students?” And it 
answered: 

The real issues are: 

The basic concept of the war in Vietnam is wrong and im moral. 

Poverty in this land of opulence is inhuman and unnecessary. This 

country is sick with racism. 

The leaflet concluded with the statement that no problems facing 
the workers could be readily solved until the war was ended, and 
urged the construction workers to "defend and advance the rights of 
Black and minority workers in the interest of strengthening and 
broadening the trade union movement.” A reporter who accompa¬ 
nied the leaflet distributors wrote that at least "90 percent of the 
men we talked to were against the war and almost all thought that 
beating up the students was just plain stupid. A surprising number 
were convinced that the 'hard hats’ had been paid to march and 
attack the students. Most workers we talked with blamed Nixon 
and his war policy for unemployment and strikes.” 36 

Readers of the San Francisco Chronicle of June 10 learned 
something new about the hard hats. Hodcarrier Walter Stack, a 
member of his local union’s executive board, was shown in the 
paper seated on his bicycle with a sign around his neck that read, 
"Hard Hats—Not All Stormtroopers.” He told the Chronicle that he 
had been disturbed by the image the public had formed of construc¬ 
tion workers after the hard hats went on a rampage in New York 
and St. Louis, and that he had decided to get on his bicycle with his 
sign and ride up Market Street past the Bay Area Transport Tunnel 
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site. Construction workers who saw him were very friendly, he 
reported, and gave him the V-sign as he rode by. Stack also told the 
Chronicle that the next day when he returned to work, many of his 
fellow construction workers, who had seen his picture in the paper, 
thanked him for expressing their feelings. Most construction workers, 
Stack insisted, were against the war, and he pointed out that that 
eight of the nine Bay Area Labor councils had passed antiwar 
resolutions calling for the censure of President Nixon. 

All this did not mean that there no hard hats who were vehement 
in support of the war and would, given the opportunity, repeat their 
attacks on antiwar protesters. But it is also clear that all hard hats 
were not pro-war, that many who demonstrated in favor of it did so 
because they were compelled to. The vast majority of the hard hats 
were not beyond reach by the peace movement. 

“Hard Hats Or Not, American Labor Is Speaking Out 
Against The War.” This was the title of an article by Henry 
Foner, president of the Joint Board Fur, Leather and Machine 
Workers, published in its official journal Tempo, July 1970. While 
the demonstrations of the hard hats had been interpreted by the 
mass media as evidence that organized labor was solidly in the 
pro-war camp—a viewpoint reinforced by the praise lavished on the 
leaders of the construction workers and the longshoremen by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon—labor leaders, most of them representing unions far 
larger than the Building Trades Council and the ILA, were continu¬ 
ing to condemn the extension of the war into Cambodia. Trade 
union officials who had supported Meany’s war policy, more often 
with silence than with active endorsement, now agreed that this 
was just too much, and that it was time to get out. 

On the Saturday following "Bloody Friday,” 120,000 war pro¬ 
testers gathered at a hastily convened demonstration on the Ellipse 
near the White House. Among them were delegations of trade 
unionists from various Eastern cities as well as contingents from 
the Washington Labor Peace Committee and even a federal workers' 
peace unit. David Livingston of District 65 publicly branded the 
hard hats who attacked the peace demonstrators as "hoodlums” 
and "stormtroopers,” and went on “to offer the apologies of the 
decent people in the labor movement for the stormtrooper activities 
of some construction workers in New York yesterday. They do not 
represent labor. The hoodlums of yesterday are doing George Meany’s 
work, and we ought to call him for the fink he is.” He urged the 
crowd, made up largely of students, not to be misled by Meany’s 
claim that labor supported the war, pointing out that the two 
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largest unions in the world, the United Auto Workers and the 
Teamsters, had supported the October 15 and November 15 [1969] 
mobilizations. 37 The New York Times of May 13, 1970 reported that 
leaders of more than a dozen New York City unions condemned the 
hard-hat attack on war protesters. 

The advance copy of the editorial in the June-July issue of The 
Butcher Workman, official organ of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, was released to the press early in May. 
Entitled "War and the AFL-CIO,” it rejected Meany’s war stand. 
Noting that Senator Fulbright had had "the courage to state that the 
AFL-CIO has become part of the military establishment,” it con¬ 
ceded that this "serious charge” was "to a great extent... true.” 
Pointing out further that universities throughout the country, both 
students and administrators, practically every church denomina¬ 
tion in the country, fraternal orders and groups, even bankers had 
joined with millions of peace demonstrators in advocating "the 
stopping of this human slaughter,” the editorial asked: “Is every¬ 
body out of step except the AFL-CIO?” Its answer was clear: “The 
AFL-CIO is not infallible, and many of us feel strongly that it is out 
of step with the thinking of the 13,000,000 members it represents.” 38 

On May 13, representatives of New York’s organized hospital 
workers, the Executive Council of Local 1199, met and adopted a 
resolution condemning the widened war, repudiating the pro-war 
policies of Meany and the AFL-CIO Executive Council, and denounc¬ 
ing the “patriotism” of “ruffians [who] disgrace the name of labor.” 
The resolution welcomed into the ranks of the antiwar movement 
"the thousands of people of all ages who now have been moved to 
do something as a result of the Cambodian outrage and its conse¬ 
quence.” It closed: “We say: End the War. Stop the Killing!” 39 

On May 9, a hard-hitting message to President Nixon, calling for 
an end to the war now, signed by 451 trade union leaders, was 
published as a full page advertisement in both the San Francisco 
Chronicle and The Examiner. Titled, “We’ve had it!” the ad informed 
President Nixon: 

You have created a credibility gap of incredible proportions. 

You have pledged to the American people that we will be out of 
Cambodia by June 30. 

In the light of this record, all we can say is—we don’t believe you! 

The economy of our country is steadily being eroded; your promises to 
stabilize the economy and control inflation have become meaningless. 

Our paychecks buy less for our families; our standard of living has been 
assaulted. We are suffering increased inflation and unemployment. 
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Now Cambodia! What next? 

There must be an end to these military adventures. 

We want a cease-fire—Now! 

We want out of Cambodia—Now! 

We want out of Vietnam —Now! 

We’ve had it!. 

Most important, this nation of ours must turn from war to peace. Any 

other course leads to disaster. 

The advertisement made news not only on the West Coast but 
throughout the nation as newspapers that had ignored similar labor 
protests carried stories from San Francisco describing the message 
to President Nixon as an important development in the labor 
movement. The New York Times correspondent described it as “the 
shattering of labor union support in this area for President Nixon’s 
Indochina policies.” He noted that “while the sentiments expressed 
in the advertisement are not new, the signatures to such a document 
of the names of many leaders of conservative unions constitutes a 
departure from national labor policy.” 40 

Among the signers whose names came as a surprise were: 

A. Figone, executive secretary, San Francisco District Council of Carpenters; 
Daniel Del Carlo, chairman, San Francisco Building Trades Council; Charles 
Brown, executive board member, Ironworkers Local 790; G. P. Campbell, 
assistant business manager, Boilermakers; Samuel C. Churchwell, busi¬ 
ness representative. Local 224, Plasterers; Einar Mohn, second national 
vice president, Teamsters, and head of Western Conference of Teamsters; 
Joseph Diviny, first national vice president, Teamsters; Larry Vail, secretary, 
State Retail Clerks’ Union; Richard Grouix, executive secretary, Alameda 
County Labor Council. 

Actually, as we have seen, several had already placed themselves 
on record against the war, but this had never attracted the attention 
achieved by the advertisements in both San Francisco papers. One 
of the signers had been forced to suffer long imprisonment because 
of his militancy in the cause of labor and peace on the eve of World 
War I. He was Warren K. Billings who had been sentenced to life 
imprisonment with Tom Mooney on the charge of having set off a 
bomb during the San Francisco Preparedness Day parade of 1915, a 
charge later proved false. After he was pardoned and released from 
prison, Billings had returned to the labor movement and was 
elected to the executive board of a Watchmakers’ local. 
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While precedent was being broken on the West Coast, three thou¬ 
sand miles away in New York an event unprecedented in labor history 
was also occurring. For the first time since the antiwar movement was 
launched, trade unions and students met to plan a joint end-the-war 
rally at New York’s City Hall on May 21. Two steering committees 
were set up: one representing the labor organizations —AFL-CIO, 
ALA and independent unions—and the other, college students from 
universities and colleges in the New York metropolitan area. Coordi¬ 
nator for the labor organizations was Moe Foner, executive secre¬ 
tary of Local 1199, while Ed Strickland, a New York University 
graduate student, was coordinator for the student organizations. 

Labor-student unity was achieved, after considerable negotiating, 
on the basis of a three-point program which was to become the 
theme of the rally: “End the war in Vietnam and Cambodia Now; 
Protest the killings at Kent State, Augusta and Jackson; Stop the 
Repression Against Dissent and Protest." New Yorkers were soon 
treated to the unusual sight of students and workers separately and 
jointly distributing leaflets at busy street corners announcing a 
Labor-Student Rally to Stop the War, to be held at City Hall Park, 
Thursday, May 21, 12 Noon to 2 p.m., sponsored by the Labor- 
Student Coalition for Peace. The leaflet listed as unions participat¬ 
ing in the coalition: 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Drug and Hospital; Electrical; Bakery 
and Confectionary; Hotel and Restaurant; Furniture; State, County and 
Municipal; Jewelry; Store Workers; Distributive; Book and Magazine Guild; 
Motion Picture Operators, and Fur and Leather Workers. 

Schools participating were: Brooklyn College, CCNY, Columbia University, 
Cooper Union, Lehman, Yeshiva, Marymount, Manhattan, New York 
University, New School, Queens College, Hunter, NYU Law School, Mills 
College of Education, Princeton University. 

In all, 15 trade unions and 15 campuses in the metropolitan area 
were included in the first Labor-Student Coalition for Peace in 
American history. 

The executive board of Local 1707 of the State, County and 
Municipal Workers, an AFL-CIO affiliate, voted to call for a one-day 
stoppage May 21 to support the labor-student peace rally. The 
Social Service Employees Union, whose members were in private 
social agencies, voted to back the demonstration. 41 When rumors 
spread throughout the city that a group of hard hats were preparing 
to turn the rally into a “Bloody Thursday,” rank-and-file unionists 
and students organized into security guards. 


On May 21 at noon City Hall Park was jammed with workers and 
students, many carrying signs reading, “Meany Doesn’t Speak For 
Me,” “Peace Now,” “Avenge Kent State and Jackson State,” “Avenge 
Augusta.” Ossie Davis, the distinguished Black actor, writer and 
director, opened the rally by saying he came in the name of “a 
pantheon of heroes —Dr. Du Bois, Dr. King, Malcolm X, and Paul 
Robeson.” Ed Strickland, speaking for the students, declared: “Our 
honor can never be won by killing. Our honor can be won by using 
this nation’s resources for its people. The frightening escalation of 
the President’s power leaves us at the mercy of a man who called us 
bums and bomb throwers.” William Bywater, District 3, Interna¬ 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, asked: “Will those labor leaders 
who say they support our boys in Vietnam give jobs to Black vets 
when they come back? That's the true test of patriotism.” Doris 
Turner, executive vice president of Local 1199, promised: "We will 
work for the defeat of any candidate—from dogcatcher to president— 
who does not stand squarely and unequivocally against the war.” 42 

How many attended the labor-student rally is difficult to deter¬ 
mine accurately. The steering committee claimed 50,000 while the 
press mainly emphasized that the antiwar demonstration fell far 
short of the previous day's pro-war rally. Most of the New York 
papers ignored nearly all of what took place at the demonstration at 
City Hall, devoting their headlines and news accounts to the fact 
that nine were injured by the police after militant students had 
insisted on marching uptown instead of dispersing after the rally. 
The police, chafing at the restraints that had been imposed upon 
their conduct after “Bloody Friday,” had a chance to show their 
dislike of antiwar protesters, since the students did not have a 
permit for the parade. “With nightsticks extended,” wrote the reporter 
for the New York Times, “they charged into the ranks of marchers, 
sending youths sprawling and putting the rest to panicky flight.” 43 

The New York labor-student rally was not the only example of 
labor-student cooperation during the national crisis following the 
extension of the war into Cambodia. An antiwar advertisement 
published at the University of California was signed jointly by 
students, teachers and union members, including members of some 
building trades unions. In Chicago labor and students joined in a 
mass march on May 23 to protest the killing of students at Kent 
State and Jackson State and of Black people in Augusta, and to 
express opposition to the war in Southeast Asia. Labor and stu¬ 
dents were also together on the March Against Repression through 
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the state of Georgia, called by the SCLC, to protest the slayings in 
Augusta and Jackson, and demand immediate withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from Indochina. As his first act after he was named Presi¬ 
dent of the UAW to succeed the late Walter Reuther, Leonard 
Woodcock flew to Atlanta to join the marchers. 44 

Throughout the remainder of May, important sections of the 
labor movement continued to take a strong stand against the war. It 
is impossible fully to report all the actions taken, so extensive were 
they. Numerous locals, some national unions, city and state councils, 
district and regional bodies, AFL-CIO and ALA affiliates and inde¬ 
pendent unions, voiced their indignation at the escalation of the 
war and called for an end to the carnage. The St. Paul Union 
Advocate reported that the Trades and Labor Council of that Minne¬ 
sota city had taken a firm stand against the war after a heated 
discussion. 45 

In an editorial Labor, the national journal of 14 railroads and 
airline unions, urged the end of “the festering Vietnam war because 
the longer the war drags on, the greater will be the divisiveness at 
home. America should get out of Cambodia. U.S. troops should be 
withdrawn from Vietnam on an expedited timetable.” 46 

More and more unions, however, no longer qualified their demand 
for withdrawal of U.S. troops from Indochina with an "expedited 
timetable” clause, but asked for an end to the war now. And in 
assailing the use of force against dissent, they now included Augusta 
and Jackson State as well as Kent State in their condemnation. In 
its first major policy statement following the death of Walter Reuther, 
the United Auto Workers called for an end to the use of armed force 
against Americans, Black and white, dissenting from government 
policies. “The terrible shame of violence by government has cast a 
grim and ominous shadow across our nation in recent weeks. It is a 
shadow that has dimmed the right of democratic rule in Kent, Ohio, 
in Jackson, Mississippi, and in Augusta, Ga.” 47 

This statement was released to the nation from Detroit by the 
UAW International Executive Board on May 25. That same day the 
27th biennial convention of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America opened in Atlantic City. In his keynote address before 
1,500 delegates, general president Jacob S. Potofsky, head of the 
417,000-member union and a member of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, publicly broke with the AFL-CIO leadership and condemned 
the Vietnam and Cambodian war policies of the Nixon Administration. 
For close to an hour he examined in detail every aspect of the war in 
Vietnam, particularly the disastrous effects it was having on the 
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nation. He noted that it had greatly damaged “the spirit of America. 

... It has brought back some of the evils of McCarthy ism.... Today, 
we have tapped wires, political snooping, secret informers —all of 
them the marks not of a democracy but of a police state. Our Bill of 
Rights is in danger of erosion. Until we have peace, our very 
democratic processes are threatened.” One of the greatest tragedies 
arising from the war, Potofsky insisted, was what had happened to 
the youth of America, “so many of whom have lost much of their 
faith in our leadership and in our democratic system. Students are 
not saints, but neither are they bums or rotten apples.” 

He concluded his lengthy analysis with a discussion of unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation, and pointed out that both were inextricably 
related to the continuation of the war and could not be halted 
effectively until peace was achieved in Southeast Asia 48 

Most newspapers agreed that Potofsky’s condemnation of the 
war policy of the Nixon Administration, though late in coming, 
represented a significant break in the top AFL-CIO leadership. “His 
position,” noted the New York Times, “has additional significance 
because he is a senior member of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
which has consistently supported United States policy in Southeast 
Asia.” 49 

The delegates to the Amalgamated convention put the giant 
clothing union on record against the war, adopting a resolution 
which termed the invasion of Cambodia a “tragic mistake from 
every point of view.” They called for withdrawal of all combat 
troops in Indochina by the end of 1970, and complete withdrawal of 
all American military presence there by June 1971. 50 

While national, state and local unions were passing resolutions 
against the war, peace committees or caucuses were being orga¬ 
nized in unions in a number of cities. Work stoppages occurred as 
an expression of opposition to the war. On May 15, during the 
tribute to Walter Reuther, a work stoppage took place at the Chicago 
Ford Assembly plant. After the scheduled three-minute memorial 
was over, some 2,000 workers continued the stoppage for the rest of 
the day as a tribute to the late labor leader's opposition to continua¬ 
tion of the war and to repression at home. (In Detroit, a similar 
stoppage occurred at about 20 plants.) 51 

During June and July the antiwar protests of organized labor 
continued. Despite what Charles Boyle, president of the Interna¬ 
tional Chemical Workers, called “tremendous pressure” from the 
White House “and other sources,” in mid-June came the news that 
labor leaders representing 13 international unions, with millions of 
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members, had formed the National Labor Committee to End the 
War in Indochina. Co-chairmen were Boyle of the International 
Chemical Workers and Charles Hayes, vice president of the Amalga¬ 
mated Meat Cutters, with Mazey of the United Auto Workers as 
coordinator. The initial project of the group was to rally union 
support for the Cooper-Church Amendment A. 609, “The Amend¬ 
ment to End the War" by cutting off funds for U.S. combat opera¬ 
tions in Indochina. But the larger objective was to combat the 
image of labor in the mass media. “We are particularly concerned 
about the image given to organized labor by the hard hats,” Hayes 
told reporters. “The time has come for patriotic Americans to show 
that we can have peace.” Boyle noted that President Nixon in his 
so-called anti-inflation campaign had said nothing about profits 
and dividends but had focused instead on ways to “make the workers 
pay” for continuing the war while seemingly fighting inflation. Mazey 
added that “a nation wasting $30 billion a year for the war could 
better use the money for housing, education and health care.” 52 

In June, two other international unions broke with their past 
silence on the war. The RWDSU convention, where Local 1199’s 
delegation played a leading role, passed a resolution in favor of 
“early and orderly withdrawal of all U.S. armed forces from 
Indochina,” and the American Newspaper Guild approved one 
calling “for immediate withdrawal of all United States armed forces 
from Southeast Asia.” 53 

On June 16 Leonard Woodcock testified before the Joint Eco¬ 
nomic Committee of Congress, engaged in holding hearings on the 
nation’s priorities. The UAW president presented a 91-page mani¬ 
festo to the Committee touching on every phase of the crisis facing 
the United States. He condemned as “phony” President Nixon’s 
claim that high wages are the cause of inflation, and told the 
Committee that ending the Vietnam war was the real cure for 
soaring unemployment, huge taxes, astronomical prices, and the 
collapse of the cities. 54 

During the last weekend of June, the National Rank and File 
Action Conference (or National Labor Action Conference) was held 
in Chicago. The 556 delegates, 288 observers and 31 visitors came 
from 25 states and the District of Columbia, from about 30 different 
occupational groups. Twenty-six were local union officers; 157 came 
from rank-and-file caucuses, including Black caucuses. Unorga¬ 
nized groups were present as were unemployed, students and groups 
of striking workers. 
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For two days the delegates conducted deliberations in a crowded 
convention hall, in panel discussions on issues, in caucuses of state 
delegations, occupational and union groups. There were five major 
areas of concern: (1) how to defend trade union and rank-and-file 
rights; (2) how to combat racism and advance the rights of Black 
and minority group workers; (3) how to advance the rights of 
women workers; (4) how to advance the rights of working youth; 
(5) how to advance peace and labor political action. Problems 
created by the war, by racism, by increased exploitation and the 
government’s repressive policies were central to all discussions. The 
building trades caucus, speaking as “hard hats,” sent out a commu¬ 
nication to the trades leadership calling on them to dissociate 
themselves from the legislation proposed by the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion that would deny rank-and-file workers the right to vote on 
contract ratification. It called on building trades councils all over 
the nation to demand utilization of war funds for construction of 
houses and schools, instead of for killing people. The caucus also 
urged trades leaders to wipe out the image of the building trades as 
a stronghold of racism. 

Not all were in agreement at the conference on all issues. But 
there was complete unanimity on the significance of intensified 
effort to end the war. Speaker after speaker attacked the war in 
Indochina as a major cause of repression and recession. Charles 
Hayes challenged Meany’s claim that the labor movement supported 
President Nixon's foreign policy and most specifically, the Cambodian 
invasion. He declared that the rising opposition of organized labor 
to the war proved how wrong were those who “think the labor 
movement is hopeless,” and urged that it was necessary to “work 
within it rather than turn one’s back on it.” He told the conference 
that “people like you are going to steer the trade unions along a 
different course [than that of Meany] because many in the labor 
movement have long been concerned about the direction it has 
taken and this conference is taking the right course.” He closed on 
a prophetic note: “You are going to change the course of the labor 
movement.” 

With this as its purpose the delegates launched the National 
Coordinating Committee for Trade Union Action and Democracy 
with a 115-member coordinating body. 55 Local and regional Labor 
Action Committees affiliated with the National Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee came into existence and began to make their presence felt. 
These committees held meetings and conferences to widen support 
for the objectives of the rank-and-file movement: “Defeat racism; 
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unite Black and white workers; defend the membership’s right to 
strike; and put labor on record against the war in Indochina.” 56 

It is of importance not to ignore the fact that one result of labor’s 
increasing involvement in the antiwar movement has been the 
growing realization on the part of the leaders of the antiwar unions 
of a need to achieve closer relations with the students. Precisely at 
the time that George Meany, in his interview with labor reporters 
late in August, was lashing out at “hippies, marijuana smoking and 
lax morals,” and indicating a total unwillingness to achieve any 
contact “with the present generation of young people,” representa¬ 
tives of over 500 student governments across the nation were meet¬ 
ing with trade unionists at the 23rd National Student Congress in 
St. Paul. While Meany was discoursing at length on how the 
members of the AFL-CIO “have become middle class,” and hence 
had no interest in radical change in American society, UAW Presi¬ 
dent Leonard Woodcock was telling the students that “the auto 
worker is not a part of the affluent middle class.” While Meany was 
declaring that strikes were outmoded today, Woodcock was informing 
the students that their assistance would be welcomed if a long 
“strike in the old fashioned way” was the outcome of a breakdown 
in current negotiations with the Big Three auto makers and the 
agricultural implements industry. Although he warned that it would 
be fatal if a group of students moved in and told the workers, “We’re 
going to show you how to do things,” he stressed that real coopera¬ 
tion between the two groups could be achieved in the event of a 
strike and would do much to eliminate any existing hostility. 

The discussions between the unionists and the students at the 
NSA convention revealed that basic differences in outlook persisted. 
Students still believed that even the antiwar unionists had been 
remiss in not having called for their members to strike during the 
invasion of Cambodia, while the union leaders made it clear that 
they did not have the power to undertake such a course of action. 
But the very fact that these differences were being aired and other 
issues discussed by students and trade unionists marked an impor¬ 
tant turning-point in the history of both movements. 57 

Another sign of this trend was the letter published in the Minne¬ 
apolis Tribune of June 14, signed by David Roe, president of the 
Minnesota AFL-CIO and three officials of the Minneapolis Central 
Labor Union, appealing for a “working relationship with students 
and faculty against the war and other social evils in our society,” 
and urging that they work together and “with other interested 
segments of society to plan a course of action mutually beneficial to 
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the basic interests of these groups and to the community.” The 
unionists pointed out that students, workers and other members of 
the community were faced with the same problems, among them 
"unemployment, inflation, threats of repression, an unpopular war 
and administrations hostile and unresponsive at various levels of 
government.” They proposed that students and labor begin a dia¬ 
logue on how to solve these problems. 

Still another sign of the trend was the full page labor-student 
advertisement in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 2, 1970 
condemning the war in Indochina. The statement, signed by 42 
Cleveland labor leaders and 21 area educators and student leaders, 
quoted Walter Reuther’s last public statement in which the late 
head of the UAW called the Nixon invasion of Cambodia a "tragedy” 
which "reinforces the bankruptcy of our policy of force and violence 
in Vietnam.” The labor signers represented the UAW, Carpenters, 
Painters, Meatcutters, Steelworkers, Teamsters and Printers, and 
included the president and executive secretary of the Cleveland 
AFL-CIO and four members of the executive board. What is 
significant, too, is that signatures and contributions for the ad were 
gathered by the Case Western Reserve University Labor Action 
Committee, a student group organized for the purpose of uniting 
labor, students and educators in antiwar activities. 

Then there is the significant fact that at a press conference in 
Detroit late in May, Gus Scholle, Michigan AFL-CIO president, and 
Grady Glenn, Ford Local 600 president, told newsmen they were 
working for united action by the student peace movement and 
organized labor. Students were right, Scholle said, “in protesting 
Nixon's slash of $0/2 billion for aid to education while spending 
$120 billion for war.” Glenn, a Vietnam war veteran, added that the 
billions Scholle spoke about “being spent for this racist war and 
armaments could rebuild the ghettos that scar our land.” Asked by 
a reporter if it were true that union men and women “are for the 
war because it means big take-home money for them,” Scholle 
replied: 

First let me say, there are over 5 million jobless in America. So war 
does not bring prosperity to the workers. 

Secondly, war inflation is eating up the wages and increases faster 
than the workers can bring it home. 

Third, whose sons are being killed and wounded in these wars? It’s 
workers’ sons. 

Fourth, who pays the most for taxes? Almost 50 per cent of a worker’s 
income goes for taxes. And workers are not for war, were never for war. 
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This is one reason I am here on this podium to extend the hand to 
students of cooperation and dialogue, so we get to understand one 
another and march down the road together for peace and an end to this 
war. 58 

The great protests of the spring of 1970, in which the anti¬ 
war unions were an integral part, did compel Nixon to pledge 
“withdrawal” of American troops from Cambodia. However, Nixon 
continued to send American planes and helicopters as part of U.S. 
military assistance to the Lon Nol government or, as Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk wrote in The Nation of September 14, 1970, “the Fascist 
and bloody dictatorship of the Lon Nol junta.” The Hatfield- 
McGovern “end the war amendment” had gone down to defeat in 
the Senate even after its sponsors amended it to lengthen the time 
American troops would remain in Indochina. Still it was possible to 
obtain some comfort from the fact that 39 Senate votes were cast 
against President Nixon’s war policy in the 55-39 vote on Hatfield- 
McGovern. Never before in wartime had a President met with such 
a rebuff. 

George Meany still continued to give President Nixon assurances 
of support for the goal of military victory in Southeast Asia. In a 
group interview with six labor reporters in Washington during the 
last week of August, Meany declared that the AFL-CIO was in 
“basic agreement” with Nixon’s Vietnam policies and "completely 
opposed to the idea of bugging out.” Such support, Time reported, 
along with “parades of hard hats backing Administration policy in 
Southeast Asia,” had nullified whatever peace sentiment exists in 
organized labor and “warmed the President personally.” 59 

But even as Meany spoke and Time dismissed the antiwar trade 
unions, international unions, local, district and regional labor bodies, 
and labor leaders in increasing numbers were continuing to vote 
and speak against the war, and rank-and-file movements were spring¬ 
ing up around the country' to organize even more effectively working 
class opposition to the war. Inflation, rising unemployment* and 
soaring taxes continued to hit labor and to give ever-increasing 
weight to the arguments of the antiwar forces in organized labor. In 
prominent places throughout Detroit there were large posters placed 

’"4.6 Million Unemployed; Rate Highest in 7'/2 Years,” read a headline in the 
New York Times, December 5, 1970. A month later (January 9, 1971), the 
headline in the Times read: “Jobless Rate up to 6% in Nation; Highest Since 
• 61 .” 
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by the United Auto Workers reading, “Fight Inflation —End the War 
Now!" 

Late in November 1970, President Nixon once again escalated 
the war by bombing North Vietnam. A wave of indignation swept 
through labor’s ranks, but as Robert Holmes, international vice- 
president of the Teamsters observed: “Just being upset about this is 

not enough_Let us make Congress stop the Pentagon.” Labor- 

student-academic coalitions were being organized in a number of 
cities to achieve this objective. 

Inspired by the growing alliance of union members and campus 
activists, Nobel Laureate Dr. George Wald of Harvard —a veteran of 
the antiwar movement —initiated in October 1970 the first of a 
series of meetings at Harvard University. It was attended by a 
number of traditionally progressive labor leaders, left-leaning 
progressives, and student leaders. The purpose was to find ways 
to further improve relationships between workers, students and 
academics. 

As early as the spring of 1969, Wald had put out feelers for 
forging a student-union coalition. In this he was deeply influenced 
by Victor Reuther’s statement at a UAW conference in Michigan. 
Reuther had said: 

There are people in this country who are trying to divide the workers 
from the students. It is as cold and calculated a strategy as the Southern 
strategy, but there are no two groups who have more in common that 
working people and students. 60 

In correspondence with UAW leaders and with antiwar activists, 
Wald argued that the repression presently faced by leftists represented 
only the “coating on the pill,” which, when looked at more closely, 
signified “an attack on the working man.” He stressed the similari¬ 
ties between workers and students, and pointed to the divide-and- 
conquer strategy of the Nixon administration as proof of the ties 
between the two. 61 

The original call for the October conference included this para¬ 
graph: 

The most urgent concerns of American workers—among them peace, 
racial justice, job security, decent environment in which which to work 
and live, adequate medical care and Social Security, housing, schools, 
stable prices —all represent equally the needs of students and faculty 
members.... We wish therefore to encourage programs directed toward 
increasing the cooperation between the university community and labor 
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organizations to foster our common interests and in this way to promote 

the political health and social and economic welfare of our nation. 

Wald added to this in a comment to the press: “The alliance will 
be oriented not toward a candidate or party, but toward a whole 
series of issues —political and social.'' 62 

The call proved convincing and a wide range of participants in 
the October conference included Leonard Woodcock (UAW), Harold 
Gibbons (Teamsters), H. D. Samuels and Joseph Potofsky (ACWA), 
Cleveland Robinson (RWDSU), Jerry Wurf (AFSCME), and Abe 
Feinglass (Meatcutters); Wald, Noam Chomsky, Fred Shurman, 
Seymour Melman and Sidney Peck, representing faculty; David 
Ifship, president of NSA, and John Rodriguez, Ron Eachus and 
Fred Greer, representing students. 63 

With Wald presiding, the group discussed ways in which the 
academic and labor communities could cooperate. UAW official Nat 
Weinberg put forth his view: “You are articulate. We have members. 
Let’s put our assets together.” Harold Gibbons said, "The kids of 
the United States have been taking a real beating because they are 
leading a fight for a better society. Every time they get out there 
I want to throw a protective cordon of trade unionists around them. 
They are fighting for what we all want —a better community.” 

Wald concurred, observing that cooperation between academics 
and labor “would give the academic community what it most lacks, 
a base in the outside community.” 64 

The conference adopted an official statement, drafted by Wald 
and signed by 27 of those attending. It criticized the “tendency” of 
universities to align with big business rather than with labor, and 
added, “It is high time that this great and powerful force in Ameri¬ 
can life began to play a larger part in our universities.” 65 

The conference agreed to establish “a national coalition for politi¬ 
cal and social cooperation,” in which labor leaders pledged “member¬ 
ship support” and academics promised “brain power and student 
cooperation.” The conference elected an executive committee of 
nine—three each from faculty, unions and students —to carry out 
this mandate. 66 

As the Nixon Administration expanded the war into Cambodia 
and Laos, the International Executive Board of the United Auto 
Workers, meeting on January 30, 1971, vigorously condemned the 
deeper involvement in Indochina. “This Administration, which came 
to power on the promise to disengage from war in South Vietnam, is 
clearly not keeping its pledge,” the Board declared. Stressing the 
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violation of its mandate to the people, the statement continued: 
“We thus unreservedly condemn the use of any American troops in 
Cambodia in the air, on the ground or by any other means.” The 
Administration’s intent to win the war was based on a "fallacy” 
which should have become clear in the years since the United States 
became involved in Indochina. “Let us now commit ourselves to a 
speedy end to the war and the restoration of peaceful conditions in 
Indochina,” the UAW Board urged. 

Another conference of workers and students took place in San 
Francisco on January 31 and February 1, 1971. The gathering was 
sponsored by the Bay Area Radical Education Project and the 
Pacific Studies Center, and attended by 250 activists. They discussed 
various aspects of “The working class and political insurgency in 
America." Even though these student activists and local labor 
officials were considerably more militant than those at the Harvard 
meetings, they agreed on the need for forging a middle ground 
between radicals and left-liberals. 67 

In this same period, labor papers reoriented their views, publish¬ 
ing more and more articles with a favorable slant on student 
activities. Tom Kahn reviewed these developments for the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist, writing that a recent survey by the ILD 
found that a large majority of American youth, although more 
liberal than most Americans, believed in “traditional values.” Kahn 
stated that the survey also found that a high percentage of students 
had participated in some form of campus activity related to the 
labor movement, such as helping the farm workers’ organizing 
drive, supporting GE strikers, etc. He concluded that the prospects 
for forging ties with students were better than had previously been 
thought. What was needed, Kahn emphasized, was a “far-reaching 
program that will move students and workers, young and old, black 
and white, much closer together.” 68 

An article in UAW Solidarity substantiated Kahn’s findings. It 
commended students for paying more attention to labor's struggles, 
in particular for helping out during the recent General Motors 
strike.* The UAW paper noted that during the strike the ALA had 


*In September 1970, nearly 400,000 General Motors workers walked out in 
150 plants. The battle-lines extended over thousands of miles in the U.S. and 
Canada. The strike was for high wages, an end to inhuman speedup and 
compulsory overtime. For eleven weeks the auto workers, Black and white, 
remained off the job, finally returning to work with a wage increase and 
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established a nationwide drive "to enlist student support," to which 
thousands of students had responded. Students joined support 
committees in Michigan, Los Angeles, Chicago, and in New Jersey, 
providing valuable legal assistance and other forms of support. 69 

The United Farm Workers similarly praised student activists. El 
Malcriado announced editorially: "students have been among the 
most important allies in the struggle of the farm workers since the 
strike began.”* Cesar Chavez agreed that not only did the UFW 
wish to express gratitude, but also wanted to announce its support 
for “the struggles the students are waging. ... ” 70 

The evidence of rising opposition in labor’s ranks to the war is 
clear. In themselves, the resolutions, speeches and activities of the 
antiwar trade unions and rank-and-file movements did not result in 
bringing about an immediate change in the pro-war policies of the 
AFL-CIO leadership nor in ending the immoral and unjust war. But 
the peace movement had acquired the backing of an important and 
ever-increasing section of the American labor movement which had 
committed itself “to continue our efforts together with all other 
forces in the trade union movement and elsewhere, to guarantee 
that the voice of American labor is heard loud and clear for PEACE 
NOW!” 71 


additional benefits. (See Roscoe Proctor and Art Shields. “The General Motors 
Strike,” in Political Affairs, January 1971, pp. 35-46.) 

‘In the summer of 1970, the UFW ended its 5-year boycott of table grapes 
when the growers granted the union its first collective bargaining agreement. 
Following this victory, Cesar Chavez and the UFW turned to organizing lettuce 
and other vegetable workers. ( AFL-CIO News, December 20, 1970; January 
10, 1971.) 
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WASHINGTON LABOR for PEACE 
MADISON LABOR against the WAR 


While the major labor opposition to the war came from interna¬ 
tional unions and their locals, in a few cases trade unions joined 
together on a citywide basis to advance the cause. The two outstand¬ 
ing examples are Washington, D.C. and Madison, Wisconsin. 


WASHINGTON LABOR FOR PEACE- 

Washington Labor for Peace issued a regular newsletter, “Peace- 
work: The Voice of Labor for Peace,” which was circulated to 
antiwar unionists not only in the nation’s capital but throughout 
the country. A typical item in the four-page publication appeared in 
the fifth number, October 1971: 

CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL CONSIDERS ANTIWAR STAND 

The Greater Washington Central Labor Council is embroiled in a contro¬ 
versy over a resolution calling on the AFL-CIO national executive coun¬ 
cil to change its stand on the war in Indochina. 

At its Sept. 20 meeting, the Council voted without dissent to approve 
a resolution urging the “immediate, orderly withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Southeast Asia,” and asking the AFL-CIO to change its stand so 
that this policy could be implemented. The motion was offered by 
Teachers’ Union President William Simons, and delegates from the 
Cooks, Bartenders, and Newspaper Guild spoke for it. 

However, at the Oct. 4 meeting of the Council, a motion was offered to 
reconsider the resolution. It passed, on a roll-call vote, by 296-209. 
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Immediately a motion to table was offered, and approved, and the issue 
will be brought up again at the Oct. 18 meeting of the Council. 

Another item in the same issue read: 

In Washington, a rally sponsored by Washington Labor for Peace and 
Federal Employees for Peace will take place at Lafayette Park.... Officials 
of several D.C.-area unions will address the gathering and there will be 
an “open mike” for rank-and-filers. Entertainment also will be provided. 1 

In the Washington Post of February 12, 1970, Washington Labor 
for Peace published a full-page ad, "Rich Man’s War, Poor Man’s 
Fight,” signed by local union leaders and staff members of several 
Internationals, which pointed out the contradictory impact of the 
war in Vietnam on the rich and the poor —high profits and riches 
for the wealthy and higher taxes, inflation, and lower real wages for 
the workers. Using the same title as the one in the Washington Post 
ad, Washington Labor for Peace published in 1971 a 90-page, large 
format manual for trade unionists opposed to the war in Indochina. 
Describing itself as "a loosely affiliated group of D.C. area trade 
union men and women, rank-and-file, officers and staff members, 
young and old, AFL-CIO and independent,” Washington Labor for 
Peace offered the book for and by trade unionists. It detailed the 
history of U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia, of the war and the 
U.S. economy, the draft, problems of war veterans, defense contracting, 
military spending and reconversion, and suggested varying strate¬ 
gies and and tactics for labor antiwar activities. It posed “hard 
questions” often asked in the antiwar organizing of workers, pro¬ 
vided statements from leading unions opposing the war, and furnished 
a guide to other antiwar sources. Entitled A Rich Man’s War, 
A Poor Man's Fight: A Handbook for Trade Unionists on the Vietnam 
War, and selling for $2.00, the book was not copyrighted, and 
unionists who found it of value were “free to quote or reprint as 
they wish.” 2 The sponsors of the publication announced proudly: 

That such a large and ideologically diverse group could undertake this 
project is testament to the potential strength within the labor movement 
for a united peace effort, for solidarity around the single issue of ending 
the war and bringing our sons and brothers home from that tragic and 
ravaged battlefield. 3 

“Many labor organizations have taken a stand with the antiwar 
movement —but not enough,” said the Introduction. “The pro-war 
position of the AFL-CIO Executive Council continues to lie like 
a soggy blanket over the emerging labor opposition to continued 
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involvement in the war.... At a time when even those who were 
once architects of that war —Clark Gifford, Hubert Humphrey, 
Arthur Goldberg—can no longer stomach its continuation, too many 
labor leaders have enlisted themselves as its last recruiting sergeants.” 4 

The aim of A Rich Man’s War, A Poor Man’s Fight was to change 
this situation by providing "the raw materials for organizing opposi¬ 
tion to the war. While the scope is as broad as we have been able to 
make it, we do not pretend to completeness.. . . But for those who, 
in shop talks and union meetings, seek to help use the power of the 
labor movement to end the war, we hope this handbook will provide 
a useful beginning.” 5 

The body of the book closed with a quotation from California’s 
Black progressive Congressman, Ronald Dellums, to the Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: 

Organized labor [has] the potential power to improve the quality of life 
not only for its own members but for all American working people. That 
is why labor, too, has been targeted in the current wave of repression. 
Should unions and their members get it together with the other targets, 
with the Black and brown and the young Americans now in the forefront 
of fighting repression, war, racism and poverty, then—together—we 
have the chance of securing, as the President said in his State of the 
Union message, “a better life, a fuller life, in which by their own 
decisions they could shape their own destinies.” 6 

MADISON LABOR AGAINST THE WAR 

Madison, Wisconsin provided the other leading example of an 
active local trade union peace group. This is not entirely surprising. 
Students at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, were especially 
active in the anti-Vietnam war movement, and had played a role in 
building unity with trade unions against the war. Studies on the 
Left, a Marxist-influenced, pro-Socialist quarterly was published in 
Madison by graduate students, most of them followers of the anti¬ 
imperialist, Professor William Appleman Williams. 

Madison also provided the most clear-cut case of new leftists 
entering the political process and forging a coalition with local 
trade unionists. The person most responsible for working within 
the political system at a local level was Paul Soglin. Soglin, a 
24-year-old graduate student, treasurer of the campus SNCC, protested 
against the war in Vietnam as early as 1963, and chaired the 
committee that coordinated the student strike against Dow Chemical. 
He was elected City Council alderman in 1968 from the predominantly 
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student 8th ward. In 1971 he ran for mayor on a populist platform 
which promised to provide more services for the poor and lower 
taxes on the middle class. He lost, but did well enough to run again, 
and in 1973 he defeated the incumbent in a runoff. Labor support 
proved crucial for his victory. Shortly before the runoff, Soglin 
spoke on a special radio show sponsored by Madison’s Building 
Trades’ Unions, and gained their support. In 1975 Madison reelected 
Soglin in a landslide. His main support now came from working- 
class wards, although he gained many student votes. 7 

In this environment, a group of trade unionists from a number of 
Madison locals met on May 16, 1970 and formed Madison Labor 
Against the War. Individuals from the following locals were present: 
Meat Cutters #638, City Employees #60, State Employees #1, Uni¬ 
versity Employees #17, Steelworkers #1404, American Federation 
of Teachers #233, and Bakers and Confectionary #233. Newspaper 
Guild #64 had already adopted a resolution against the war, but for 
reasons which are not entirely clear, had no representative at the 
founding group. A number of students were also present to render 
support to the undertaking. 8 

Madison Labor Against the War began issuing a mimeographed 
weekly newsletter, "Labor Voice for Peace,” which its members and 
sympathizers distributed at shopgates. "Labor Voice for Peace” 
described itself as the voice of Madison Labor Against the War, 
issued by “a committee of local working people who feel that the 
war in Southeast Asia is not in the interest of either American 
working men and women or the people of Southeast Asia, and that 
the war must be ended immediately. ” 9 

“Labor Voice for Peace” carried news of trade union activities 
against the war all over the country, and examples of criticism of 
George Meany and the AFL-CIO Executive Council for supporting 
the war and the Nixon Administration’s position. “It is disquieting 
to see men like George Meany taking the side of Big Business and 
giving his support to the war in Vietnam as well as to the Republi¬ 
can Party.” It was also critical of Madison labor leaders who 
refused to speak out against the war. "Certainly they can’t be 
representing labor—labor's interests don’t lie in the continuation of 
this war. But perhaps this is to be expected when good salaried men 
give up their real responsibilities and decide to 'play it safe.' ” 10 * 


‘Although "Labor Voice for Peace” concentrated almost entirely on the war 
and its effects on workers, it also paid some attention to the movement to get 
American business groups and corporations to divest from investments in 
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Like A Rich Man's War, A Poor Man’s Fight, Madison’s “Labor 
Voice for Peace” answered questions commonly asked of antiwar 
trade unionists by their shopmates so as to help build the labor for 
peace forces. The questions had actually been sent in by workers in 
the shops. Here are a few samples: 

What is the War Costing You? 

The cost of war (and militarism) equals a new car each year —the 
average Wisconsin household with slightly more than three persons pays 
$2,543.03 for militarism and war—$956.51 for Vietnam alone in 1969. 
These figures are computed from the Wisconsin Bureau of Taxation, 
1969.... 11 

Question: By opposing the war, and by opposing your President, 
aren’t you being unpatriotic? 

Answer: For some people, anybody who opposes the way things are 
going is unpatriotic. The favorite pastime of these people is calling those 
who want change “traitors,” “unAmericans,” and “bums.” Nothing will 
ever convince them otherwise. 

Other people ask this question sincerely. To them we say that we do 
not think it is "unpatriotic” to oppose the government when it acts in 
a way that is stupid, unjust and harmful to the people. It is stupid, 
unjust, and harmful to continue fighting a war that is hurting the people 
of our nation, that is raising our taxes and causing inflation, and that is 
killing our young men and the people of Vietnam—all in the interests of 
propping up a corrupt, undemocratic dictatorship- 12 

A major undertaking of Madison Labor Against the War was to 
gather petitions for an ad to be placed in the Madison papers. The 
organization, through “Labor Voice for Peace,” recruited signatures 
(and a $1.00 per signature to defray expenses) from trade unionists 
and non-union workers to an advertisement headed: 

WE WANT AN END TO THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA NOW! 

The ad itself declared: 

We, the undersigned Madison area workers and trade unionists believe 
that the war in Southeast Asia is not in the best interests of American 
working men and women or of the people of Southeast Asia. 

South Africa. It supported the movement of the "Polaroid Revolutionary Workers 
Movement" to get Polaroid to quit South African business altogether and to give 
their profits to the Black Liberation Movement of Africa. They also called for a 
boycott of all Polaroid products until such time as the Company quit doing 
business in South Africa. (No. 21, Nov. 26, 1970. Copy in author's possession.) 
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We believe that the senseless killing of American GIs, Vietnamese, 
Laotians, and Cambodians must be stopped immediately. 

We believe that the billions of dollars spent annually on the war could 
be more effectively used for pollution control, building hospitals and 
schools, rebuilding inner core areas, combatting unemployment, and 
increasing the pay for postal workers and other underpaid working 
people. 

We are well aware that war-caused inflation has cut deeply into real 
wages and take-home pay while raising prices drastically. 

We therefore are expressing our strong feelings to President Nixon 
and the American public that all GIs should be brought home from 
Southeast Asia—not in 1971, not in 1972 not at some unspecified 
future date—but NOW! 

Five hundred names of trade unionists and workers were signed to the 
advertisement in the Madison press. 13 


9 


LABOR FOR PEACE 


A conference to organize a new peace initiative to end the war in 
Vietnam —Labor for Peace —was held in St. Louis on June 23-25, 
1972. It was larger than its predecessors, SANE’s Trade Union 
Division, or Labor Leadership for Peace. Labor for Peace not only 
gained the endorsement of well-known labor leaders, but won the 
support of entire unions. The conference drew more than 1,200 
delegates and observers from 32 states, representing four million 
workers. It was the largest U.S. labor gathering ever held against 
the war. 

The conference was organized after three International union 
officials had travelled to North Vietnam. The three were Clifton 
Caldwell, vice-president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Harold Gibbons, vice-president of the Interna¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, and David Livingston, secretary- 
treasurer of the Distributive Workers of America. While not the first 
mission to North Vietnam from the United States, they did repre¬ 
sent the first labor mission. The three union officials spent eight 
weeks in North Vietnam. Among other visits, they went to a school 
maintained by the Federation of Trade Unions "where they train the 
equivalent of our stewards or shop chairman. Only one large build¬ 
ing remains intact. Two were destroyed in the 1965-68 bombings 
and the terrible scars are still very visible.” At the request of one 
of the delegation, the students wrote in Vietnamese a message to 
the children of the American visitors. It read: 
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We are students of a Trade Union school of the Vietnam Federation of 
Trade Unions. We express our thanks to you and the friends of the U.S. 
labor circles who have been supporting the struggle to liberate Vietnam 
against aggression. Please convey our heartfelt greetings to the whole 
family and other young friends on behalf of the students of the course. 

“The message,” the delegation reported, “was the subject of much 
discussion among the students and was heartily approved by the whole 
group.” 1 

Following their return from North Vietnam, and after reporting 
on their mission to Dr. Henry Kissinger and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Livingston, Gibbons, and Caldwell decided to 
do something concrete to express the growth of antiwar labor 
sentiment. Twenty-two leaders from thirteen unions met early in 
May in New York, mainly at the instigation of David Livingston, to 
map a new attempt to mobilize U.S. labor against the war. Subse¬ 
quent planning sessions in Washington, Detroit, and St. Louis 
produced the idea of a conference to form Labor for Peace. Forty- 
three officers of international unions issued a call for the founding 
conference of Labor for Peace in St. Louis, June 23-24, 1972, to be 
hosted by Harold Gibbons. The delegates were invited to meet in 
the Teamster Council Plaza on South Grand Boulevard in St. Louis. 
The Plaza was an elaborate complex which contained a shopping 
center, a meeting hall, a cafeteria and other facilities. Gibbons made 
these available to the conference despite the fact that Teamster 
President Frank Fitzsimmons disavowed the gathering. 2 

The sponsors of the conference were presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretary-treasurers, and executive board members of 19 interna¬ 
tional unions. They included: 

Joseph Belsky, president, Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen; 
Irving Bluestone, vice-president, United Automobile & Aircraft Workers; 
Harry Bridges, president, International Longshoremen's and Warehousemen’s 
Union; Cesar Chavez, president, United Farm Workers of America; Leon J. 
Davis, president, National Union of Hospital & Nursing Home Employees; 
Murray Finley, vice-president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
Albert Fitzgerald, president, United Electrical, Radio, & Machine Workers; 
Moe Foner, executive secretary, National Union of Hospital & Nursing 
Employees; Douglas Fraser, vice-president. United Automobile & Aircraft 
Workers; Fred Fulford, president, United Furniture Workers; Harold Gibbons, 
vice-president, International Brotherhood of Teamsters; Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen; David 
Livingston, secretary-treasurer, Distributive Workers of America; Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer, United Automobile & Aircraft Workers; Cleveland 
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Robinson, president, Distributive Workers of America; Frank Rosenblum, 
secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; William Simons, vice- 
president, American Federation of Teachers; Tom Turner, president, Wayne 
County AFL-CIO (Michigan); Myra K. Wolfgang, vice-president, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees International Union; Leonard Woodcock, president, 
United Automobile & Aircraft Workers; and Jerry Wurf, international 
president, American Federation of State, County & Municipal Employees. 

Apart from those representing the Auto Workers, ILWU, and the 
Teamsters, which were independent unions, all the sponsors belonged 
to unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 3 

The Call for the organizing conference of Labor for Peace read: 

Brothers and Sisters: 

In common with the overwhelming majority of Americans, the work¬ 
ing people of our country are plain sick and tired of the cruel and 
senseless war in Vietnam. 

We are sick and tired of the killing and maiming of thousands of our 
finest youth, and the destruction of an innocent country and millions of 
its people. 

We are sick and tired of the same old lies—handed down from 
administration to administration —about how we are defending the right 
of the Vietnamese people to self-determination, while we bomb their 
land into oblivion. 

We are sick and tired of being caught in the wage-price treadmill, of 
running and running just to stand still—and even falling behind. 

We are sick and tired of watching our cities decay—of seeing our 
Black, Puerto Rican, Chicano and poor white brothers condemned to an 
impoverished ghetto existence—while our government pours billions of 
dollars a year in the cesspool of history called the Vietnam war. 

We are sick and tired of this war that has divided our nation, set us 
apart from our youth, and poisoned the political atmosphere in our land 
with a deadly pollution. 

And we are determined that the voice of American labor, which has 
been raised in every struggle for justice and decency, shall not remain 
silent during this critical period. 

It is for these reasons—and because the coming weeks and months 
may well be decisive in determining our future—that we invite repre¬ 
sentatives of all labor organizations—international unions, state and 
city central labor bodies, and local unions-to join us in harnessing the 
conscience and will of American labor in a powerful organization— 
LABOR FOR PEACE —to bring an end to this war NOW! 

We hope to meet you in St. Louis—on June 23 and 24—for peace. 4 * 


*A separate call for a rank-and-file caucus to be held simultaneously with 
the Labor for Peace gathering was issued by the Madison Teaching Assistants 
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After surveying the nearly one thousand delegates to the Labor 
for Peace Conference, Steve Murdock wrote: 

The rock upon which this new alliance is anchored is the United Automo¬ 
bile and Aerospace Workers of America. Of the 985 delegates, 220 came 
from the UAW. UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey chaired the meeting, 
UAW President Leonard Woodcock and all UAW vice presidents were 
among the sponsors. The president of Ford Local 600 was among the 
active participants in the conference. Other duties kept Woodcock from 
the conference, but most of the rest of the top UAW leadership was 
there. 5 

“We do not represent the majority of the labor movement,” Emil 
Mazey declared in opening the conference. “It is,” he said, “a 
substantial small segment.” There were 21 million organized workers 
in the United States. This movement represented an estimated 4 
million. “It's a beginning.” It had the task of challenging the view 
that the labor movement was monolithic in its approval of the war. 
It had the task of ending the war in Vietnam immediately. This 
entailed the danger of criticism. “Unfortunately, dissent, in some 
circles, is looked upon as treason. And I want to say to you that 
patriotism to me means love of country. I do not believe in the old 
slogan, ‘My Country Right or Wrong.’ I believe that the best way to 
practice true patriotism, the best way to demonstrate love of coun- 


Association. Madison Independent Workers Union, and Memorial Union Labor 
Organization, Madison, Wisconsin. This alternative call viewed the Labor for 
Peace Conference as having “the potential to begin to rejuvenate the labor 
movement and make it a fighting movement for social progress. In order to do 
so, it will have to mobilize the rank and file of labor." However, the sponsors of 
the alternative call had "no confidence that the officials who have belatedly 
called this conference intend to mobilize the rank and file to take the kind of 
actions necessary to end the war, wage controls, and unemployment. ...” 
Hence the sponsors of the alternative call urged rank-and-file workers to attend 
the Labor for Peace Conference, but also "to join together in a rank and file 
caucus around the following demands": (1) That the Labor for Peace Confer¬ 
ence be open to all rank and file workers, and that it immediately set up state 
and local conferences which would allow democratic participation by the rank 
and file: (2) That the conference begin immediately to educate and organize for 
a one-day work stoppage against the war and the wage-price wage freeze, to be 
held within three months: (3) That the Conference denounce both the Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican Parties as representing only the interests of big corpora¬ 
tions, those same interests whose profit-seeking at home and abroad were the 
cause of the war, the economic crisis, and the wage freeze, policies for which 
both Parties bore responsibility. (Labor for Peace, District 65 Collection, Folders 
10-13, Tamiment Collection, New York University Library ) 
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try is to responsibly oppose policies of our Government that we 
believe to be wrong. And I believe that the best way we can 
demonstrate love of our country is to work hard and organize 
effectively to support new policies that we believe to be right. 

“I believe that dissent, in order to be effective, must be responsible. 
And it is the intent of the sponsors of this conference to carry on 
effective dissent. We do not intend to break windows in stores or 
burn the American flag. We intend to dissent in a responsible mass 
fashion.... ” 6 

There were four major speakers on the first night of the opening 
session —Harold Gibbons, Jerry Wurf, Frank Rosenblum, and Patrick 
E. Gorman. All of them refrained from attacking George Meany. In 
fact, the AFL-CIO President was scarcely mentioned. There were 
also three other speakers on the first night: Coretta King, widow of 
the assassinated Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; Mrs. Michele Merley, 
wife of a U.S. flier missing in Laos, and Senator Mike Gravel of 
Alaska. Cesar Chavez, who could not attend because he was involved 
in negotiations, sent the following telegram: 

Brothers and sisters: It will not be possible for me to join the brothers 
and sisters of the labor for peace meeting this weekend, but 1 want to 
add the support of our membership to the efforts of your meeting. For 
too long the people who supported active movements to bring about 
peace have sat by quietly and separately. It is beautiful to see the 
working together of brothers and sisters of such varied unions. I hope 
you will send me a report of the meeting and that together we can 
enlarge the number of believers and actively bring about the end of 
the war.... 7 

Frank Rosenblum, the outgoing secretary-treasurer of the ACW, 
made the conference the setting for his swan song as a labor 
leader—a career dating back to 1914. He urged labor to combine its 
political strength to change the nation’s policy in Southeast Asia. 
“Somebody,” he said, “has got to save the name of the labor 
movement. Somebody has to do it and I know of no better group 

that can do it than you_It can be done. We can change the 

direction in but a short time. November will be our chance to 
do. ... ” He went on to sound a major keynote of the conference 
when he said, “I believe that labor, with its experience in organization, 
can make the difference in the important election campaign ahead, 
and that, in this overriding task. Labor for Peace can make a vital 
contribution.” 8 

Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of the independent UE, made an 
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effective point. "It's taken us seven years,” he said, “to assemble the 
people on the platform for a common cause.” If, he said, the 
delegates wanted to make this "any more than a one-shot peace 
rally” then they should address themselves to the men and women 
who work next to them on the job every day. "I don't think we’re 
here to convince each other.” But, he added, he had a feeling that 
"we’re starting on a venture like we did in the thirties.” 9 

Senator Gravel chided labor for not having employed its full 
potential and for having allowed history to atrophy its efforts. “Your 
effort is half done and I don’t see the effort about to do the other 
half,” he told the delegates, urging them to bring the message of 
ending the war to the rank and file in the shops and factories. 10 

Mrs. Merley charged the Nixon Administration with intensifying 
the war. “This war is not winding down. There are more planes in 
Vietnam than ever before. There are more ships in Vietnam than 
ever before.” 11 

Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr. told the assembly that the confer¬ 
ence “Marked an historic milestone in the vital effort to unite all 
Americans, Black and white, blue collar workers and intellectuals, 
behind the drive to end the war and reorder America’s domestic 
priorities.” “This war will be ended,” she said, “by the American 
people and this meeting is a powerful step in that direction.” She 
hazarded the guess that “If anyone represents the mood of Ameri¬ 
can labor, it is the people in this room today.” 12 

Jerry Wurf made a moving appeal when he said: “There is 
something immoral and indecent going on. They are dropping 
bombs in Vietnam, burning and killing children. Our children are 
no more precious than a child in Vietnam.... The members of my 
union understand that this war is not a far-out issue. It is a basic, 
bread-and-butter, today issue. It means that the money to take care 
of the cities and provide the services the people need just doesn’t 
exist because of the war.... There is one simple issue—to mobilize 
the trade union movement to get the hell out of Vietnam.” 13 

A highlight of the conference was the stirring and prophetic 
speech of Maria Elena Gaitan, a young Chicana from Los Angeles, 
who brought the entire assembly to its feet in a plea for ending 
racism in the United States. She urged: 

“Stop the oppression of Chicanos, Blacks and other minorities. Chicago 
agricultural workers live in conditions of actual slavery. Organized labor 
must change its course and become the fighters for ending all dis¬ 
crimination—and thus become the leaders in the struggle for peace.... 
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“I’m telling you, brothers, that if we do not recognize the issue of 
racism as one of the primary factors of the Vietnam war, we will never be 
able to be rid of Vietnam, because it may die, but tomorrow it may be 
born again, perhaps within our own boundaries. If we do not recognize 
racism as a prime target in our objective to obtain peace, the Vietnam 
war may end, but tomorrow, under the same banner of racist patriotism, 
perhaps Latin America or some other country will become another 
Vietnam.’’ 14 

The policy statement of Labor for Peace, written by Henry Foner, 
of the fur division of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, was read early 
in the conference by his brother Moe Foner, executive secretary of 
Local 1199, Drug and Hospital Union, RWDSU, AFL-CIO. We will 
discuss the policy statement below, but here we should note that it 
condemned the destruction in Indochina and linked the war to 
inflation, unemployment, and wage controls, and demanded "the 
immediate withdrawal from Indochina of every American soldier, 
every gun, every plane, every warship and every dollar.... ” 14 
Several hours of discussion followed the report of the proposed 
policy statement of Labor for Peace. Emil Mazey, who chaired the 
discussion, called upon both delegates and conference sponsors. 

Attempts —all unsuccessful—were made from the floor to amend 
the sponsors’ policy statement by (a) commiting the new organiza¬ 
tion to a one-day strike for peace; (b) pledging it to the cause of a 
labor party; and (c) providing a place for nondelegated, rank-and- 
file union peace activists under the umbrella of local Labor for 
Peace groups. The proposal for the Labor Party called for the 
“Labor for Peace Conference [to]demand that the Labor Movement, 
the AFL-CIO, UAW, Teamsters, and all other independent unions, 
immediately call a Congress of Labor for the purpose of including 
an Independent Labor Party for the 1972 election.” Mazey ruled it 
out of order, saying: “This conference is for the purpose of dealing 
with the war. This conference is not for the purpose of organizing a 
labor party or any other party of this kind. So, the only matter 
before us, at this moment, is the proposed statement of policy. I will 
not recognize any other resolutions at this moment and this is the 
only thing that we have to discuss either for or against.” 15 

A more heated debate took place over the question of a one-day 
stoppage. Steve Zellert of the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Federation of 
Teachers read a proposal from his local executive board calling 
upon the conference to “begin immediately to educate and organize, 
aiming at a one-day work stoppage against the war and wage 
controls, such effort to be held, if possible, within three months and 
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that the demands of this stoppage and this body be (a) end of the 
wage controls, and (b) immediate and complete withdrawal of all 
U.S. troops from Southeast Asia, ending all support to the Thieu 
Government.” 16 

Mazey, from the chair, opposed the proposal. Instead of continu¬ 
ing the discussion, he called for an immediate “straw vote.” To his 
surprise, a majority of those who voted supported the amendment 
calling for a one-day work stoppage. 17 

Conference sponsors Jerry Wurf, Harry Bridges, and Emil Mazey 
then vehemently opposed the proposal as divisive, impractical, and 
undemocratic. The key opposition to the one-day work stoppage 
was led by Harry Bridges. “Although we represent here a substan¬ 
tial portion of the labor movement, we are a long way from being a 
majority,” Bridges declared. "If we go back to our ranks and say 
here is what we have discussed, here is what we have decided, we 
have to make sure that we will have some Indians along with the 
chiefs here.” 

“Furthermore,” he continued, “no body like this is going to tell 
members to have a work stoppage.” Labor for Peace would have to 
carry its campaign “to the so-called respectable trade unions.” 
Decrying the effect of a work stoppage, he said, “I don’t want those 
doors to slam in my face.” He continued: 

“I think it would be a very serious mistake for this conference to pass a 
resolution for a national one-day work stoppage. All unions have certain 
rules of democracy, and when you are going to call the workers off the 
job in a work stoppage for any reason at all —wages, hours, conditions, 
peace, or anything else—they are entitled to a voice in the vote—especially 
when you are asking them to lay their jobs on the line. No organization is 
going to tell the union I represent to walk out in a work stoppage—for 
peace or anything else —unless they agree to it themselves.” 18 

Mazey then added: “If you want to kill this conference—this 
movement —before it gets started, all you have to do is say this 
organization has decided there will be a strike.” As an immediate 
activity of the new peace group, Mazey suggested that "rank and 
file union members be asked to contribute one day's pay to be used 
to promote one peace effort and to lobby for peace through newspa¬ 
per ads and in Washington.” 19 

The delegates accepted the reasoning of Bridges and Mazey and 
voted against the resolution for a one-day work stoppage. 20 

The Statement of Policy adopted, after all the amendments had 
been rejected, declared that “the voice of American labor, which has 
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been raised in every struggle for justice and decency, shall not 
remain silent during this critical period. As men and women of 
labor, who treasure our country's heritage and future, we proclaim 
our responsibility to harness every effort to end the war NOW.” 

We demand the immediate withdrawal from Indochina of every Ameri¬ 
can soldier, every gun, every plane, every tank, every warship and every 
dollar. This would end the fighting and bring about the return of our 
prisoners of war. It would also free our energies and our resources for the 
tremendous task of repairing the ravages of this war, both in Vietnam 
and in our own land. 

We accept our responsibility for the crucial task of reconverting to an 
economy of peace. Our swords must be converted into ploughshares— 
our immense industrial technology must be directed into peaceful, con¬ 
structive channels —our people must be put to work to fulfill the pressing 
social and economic needs of our nation. 

To achieve this goal, and to insure that there will be no more Vietnams, 
we here today establish Labor for Peace as a national organization. We 
declare our intention to bring into our midst ever-broader sections of the 
trade union movement in an effort to turn our country from the path of 
killing and destruction to the path of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness through peace, dignity and full employment. 21 

But organization was the real business of the conference. Refer¬ 
ring to past labor for peace meetings, most notably Labor Assembly 
for Peace in Chicago in 1967, Mazey said: “We made one mistake. 
We didn’t organize an effective follow-through.” 22 When the long 
debate on the policy statement was concluded by action establishing 
the organization, Livingston proposed a resolution on structure. 
This resolution repeated a paragraph from the call for the conference: 

We are determined that the voice of American labor, which has been 
raised in every struggle for justice and decency; shall not remain silent 
during this critical period. We invite representatives of all labor 
organizations—international unions, state and city central labor bodies, 
and local unions—to join us in harnessing the conscience and will of 
American labor in a powerful organization —Labor for Peace—to bring 
an end to this war NOW. 23 

The structure adopted for Labor for Peace provided for establishing 
a permanent headquarters and staff to distribute educational mate¬ 
rial to unions, set up a speaker’s bureau, and issue a monthly 
newsletter. A steering committee of 45 international officers pro¬ 
posed by the conference sponsors was adopted. 

The structure proposal stated, "The Steering Committee shall 
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authorize the establishment of Labor for Peace bodies in localities, 
regions, and organizations. Such subordinate bodies shall carry on 
the work of Labor for Peace in accordance with the policy statement 
adopted at the Conference. Membership in such bodies shall follow 
the pattern of National Labor for Peace and shall be open to 
delegates of local and regional organizations where such organiza¬ 
tions have approved participation.” 24 

There was no room in the Policy Statement or in the structure of 
Labor for Peace for any local work stoppages for peace in the name 
of Labor for Peace, no room for advocacy of a labor party in the 
name of Labor for Peace, and, since membership in local bodies 
was to be delegated officially, there was no room for the special 
at-large membership. 

As Labor for Peace was about to adjourn, Mazey said: "We have 
started something here that can do a great deal of good for the 
American labor movement.” 25 

Coretta Scott King in her speech had pointed to something that 
required almost immediate action: 

“Labor needs a continuing voice for peace. It needs that voice just to 
fulfill its obligation to the working people it represents. President Nixon 
may assert that the war is not an issue, but the voice of American 
workers in the primary election denies this claim. (Applause.) In the 
working class districts of city after city, substantial number of workers 
have given support to George McGovern, who calls the war a transcen¬ 
dental issue.” 26 

With the 1972 presidential election under way, Labor for Peace 
had an opportunity, in the words of Mazey, to “do a great deal of 
good for the American labor movement.” 

On June 27, 1972, Congressman William F. Ryan [D-NY] inserted 
into the Congressional Record the full text of the "Labor for Peace 
Statement of Policy,” adopted three days before in St. Louis, along 
with the names of the Labor for Peace Steering Committee. “The 
delegates to the Labor for Peace conference,” Ryan said, “have 
issued a demand which simply cannot be ignored. 1 offer my 
gratitude to them for their affirmation of peace, and I urge my 
colleagues to answer their call for peace by ending this war.” 27 

That same day, June 27, Emil Mazey went on the air in Orangeburg, 
South Carolina, to answer the charge of Station WDIX in a recent 
editorial broadcast attacking Labor for Peace "by implying that it is 
part of a Communist conspiracy and that it represented a Commu¬ 
nist ‘foot in the door’ of labor.” It based its charge on “a fact-finding 
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trip to Hanoi by three distinguished American labor leaders who 
are active in Labor for Peace,” and on the reports of the St. Louis 
conference in the Daily World, a Communist newspaper. Mazey 
answered the first charge with the observation: “Well, President 
Nixon has made trips to Moscow and Peking. Does this mean the 
Communists have a ‘foot in the door’ of the White House? If one 
were to follow YOUR reasoning, it would.” As for the second charge, 
Mazey noted, “the same information carried in the Daily World 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the New York Times, and 
other papers ... you could have used. But of course that would have 
destroyed the implication you were trying to put into people's 
minds.” Quoting what he had said in St. Louis, Mazey condemned 
those who looked upon dissent as "treason,” and concluded: “LABOR 
FOR PEACE believes that the immoral, illegal Vietnam War is not 
in the best interest of our country and should be ended NOW!” 28 
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1972 and the END to the WAR 


In the midst of the tumult of the 1968 Democratic National 
convention, the delegates approved a resolution that established 
a commission to study the delegate selection process. (Officially 
called the Commission on Party Structure, it was more commonly 
known as the McGovern Commission, named after its first chair¬ 
man, Senator George McGovern [D-SDJ.) The resolution passed, 
according to Stephen Schlesinger, “as a sop to the rebellious 
legions of Kennedy and McCarthy supporters.” Few Party regulars 
or radicals expected it to amount to much. AFL-CIO officials 
paid little attention to the Commission, and I.W. Abel of the steel 
workers, the labor representative on the Commission, did not attend 
a single session. 1 

As early as the winter of 1970-1971, Senator McGovern set out to 
capitalize on the changes in party rules. As credentials, McGovern 
pointed to his antiwar record, 2 but political experts did not give the 
South Dakota senator a chance. McGovern, however, strung together 
a series of victories (or strong showings) in the early primaries, and 
unlike Eugene McCarthy in 1968, he was able to translate his 
primary victories into real delegate strength because of the party 
reforms. Before the regulars could counter, McGovern had nearly 
secured the nomination. (Among the party “regulars” was orga¬ 
nized labor.) Strict adherence to the McGovern rules not only kept 
out Chicago mayor Richard Daley as a delegate, but also left AFL- 
CIO president George Meany and COPE director A1 Barkin without 
seats. 3 
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McGovern’s 1972 nomination as the Democratic presidential 
candidate, his detachment from party regulars and his antiwar 
stance provided a test of the AFL-CIO’s convictions. Throughout 
the 1960s the AFL-CIO leadership had upheld politics as the proper 
avenue for change. In December 1971, the AFL-CIO national con¬ 
vention and George Meany had vowed to defeat Richard Nixon in 
1972, describing such a goal as labor's top priority. Despite these 
proclamations, neither the AFL-CIO nor Meany endorsed McGovern, 
and instead advocated a position of neutrality toward the presiden¬ 
tial election. 

On July 19, 1972, the AFL-CIO Executive Council adopted a 
resolution stating: 

Under the circumstances, the AFL-CIO will refrain from endorsing 
either candidate [Nixon or McGovernJ for the office of President of the 
United States. 

Those circumstances call rather for the maximum concentration of 
effort upon the election of Senators and Representatives whose records 
commend them to the working people of America. 

Affiliates, are, of course, free to endorse and support any candidate of 
their choice. 4 

Meany rationalized the Federation’s decision in every conceiv¬ 
able way. He conceded that there were “strong feelings in the labor 
movement against the Nixon Administration... . Our views in oppo¬ 
sition to the actions of the Nixon Administration are so well known 
and have been so frequently expressed as to require no further 
elaboration. But the decision of the AFL-CIO was “never moti¬ 
vated by political partisanship. The AFL-CIO is not tied to any 
political party. We are neither the property nor the proprietor of 
any political party, and we have never deviated from this policy. No 
political party has the right to assume that the AFL-CIO will 
automatically endorse its candidates....” 

All that we asked from the Democratic party was that they put forward 
a candidate with whom working people could identify their best interests, 
so that we might have a reasonable chance of rallying broad labor 
support in the Presidential campaign.... 

Unfortunately, the interests of the working people were discounted 
at this Democratic National Convention.... The nominee and his 
spokesmen repeatedly threatened to split the party if they did not 
prevail. 

Nor did the nominee himself have a record “that inspires our 
confidence or encourages us to commend his candidacy for the 
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Presidency to our members." While McGovern may have voted 
favorably on a number of issues labor was interested in, he had 
not been a friend to labor. In addition, Meany accused him of 
isolationism. 5 

The charge of unfriendliness to labor contrasted sharply with the 
record. COPE itself rated McGovern as having voted correctly 93 
percent of the time in his fourteen years in Congress. The AFL-CIO 
had endorsed McGovern in his senatorial campaigns, and would do 
so again after 1972. COPE rated Nixon, the Republican candidate, 
as having voted incorrectly 87 percent of the time. 6 

McGovern aptly noted that the AFL-CIO’s declaration of neu¬ 
trality, based upon the notion that there was no difference between 
Nixon and himself, was "absurd.” Essentially, Meany and other 
federation spokespersons opposed McGovern because of his call 
for immediate withdrawal from Vietnam and reduction in mili¬ 
tary spending. This was the basis of the charge of his isola¬ 
tionism. John Roche, AFL-CIO hatchet man, described action 
such as that by McGovern as tantamount to treason. Meany argued 
that McGovern’s foreign policy represented a retreat to “Fortress 
America” of the 1930s. 7 

Such charges exaggerated McGovern’s position. "McGovern’s past 
record," Peter Barbin Levy points out, "as head of President Kennedy’s 
Food for Peace program and his support of the UN and Israel did 
not resemble the record of an isolationist of the 1930s. His calls for 
reducing the defense budget did not add up to the dismantling of 
the American military effort.” 8 McGovern himself responded to the 
charge that he was an isolationist by noting that America’s contin¬ 
ued presence in Vietnam left the U.S. isolated from its traditional 
European allies and damaged the nation’s reputation worldwide. 9 
He might have added, as did Mary Ellen Leary: "The AFL-CIO has 
less influence overseas today than at any time since World War II. 
Its support of the disastrous Vietnamese War, its rigid cold-war 
stance, and its withdrawal from the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions helped to isolate it.... And the polls have shown 
time and again that Meany does not represent the ranks when he 
calls for unconditional support of the war [in Vietnam].” On the 
contrary, “Walter Reuther, while he was still alive, especially towards 
the end of his life, more accurately reflected the views of the men 
and women of labor.” 10 

An article by Lane Kirkland emphasized a point Meany had 
advanced in rationalization of the Federation’s declaration of 
neutrality. Kirkland claimed that the AFL-CIO was a political 


but “non-partisan” organization. Whereas in 1960, 1964, and 
1968, "there was consensus in the labor movement,” in 1972, 
“there was only division. There is no consensus for either presi¬ 
dential candidate_Therefore, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 

decided that the position in the presidential election should be 
neutrality. We are neither for nor against anyone.... The labor 
movement is not bound to any party. We are non-partisan. But we 
are not non-political.” 11 

Although literally correct, this argument contradicted the AFL- 
CIO history and recent statements by labor spokespersons. In every 
election since the creation of the AFL-CIO in 1955 —those of 1956, 
1960, 1964, and 1968—the labor federation had endorsed the Demo¬ 
cratic ticket for President. COPE overwhelmingly endorsed Demo¬ 
cratic candidates for Congress and for state offices. Nearly every 
political analyst considered the labor federation to be an integral 
part of the Democratic Party. Trade union members in this period 
identified with the Democratic Party, and voted for Democratic 
candidates by a large margin. 12 

This is not to say that an AFL-CIO endorsement could have 
translated into a McGovern victory, but the lack of an endorsement 
damaged McGovern's chances and those of the Democratic Party. 
“Ironically,” notes Peter Barbin Levy, “the AFL-CIO only had itself 
to blame for McGovern's nomination,” and he goes on to quote 
McGovern’s comment after the election: “By remaining aloof from 
the reform effort, labor not only forfeited its considerable influence 
but also helped maintain the division within the party that had 
opened in 1968.” 13 

However, Meany and the AFL-CIO Executive Council did not 
represent the entire labor movement. A few unions endorsed 
Richard Nixon, most notably the Teamsters. However, this was 
tainted with the smell of payoff. In December 1971, President 
Nixon pardoned Jimmy Hoffa. Shortly after, Hoffa told panelists on 
ABC’s “Issues and Answers,” that Nixon was the best candidate. 
Acting Teamster leader Frank Fitzsimmons agreed, even though he 
had been an ardent opponent of the war in Vietnam during Nixon's 
first term. 14 

A number of large unions adopted a position of neutrality, most 
prominently the Steelworkers and eleven Building Trades’ unions. 
Yet over twenty-five unions rejected Meany’s counsel and endorsed 
McGovern, including: the UAW, AFSCME, UE, District 65, Meat- 
cutters, Lithographers, Transport Workers Union, Newspaper Guild, 
ACWA, CWA, AIW, Textile Workers, Furniture Workers, ILGWU, 
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IUE, RWDSU, Woodworkers, Molders, Brewery Workers, and the 
IAM.* 

Most of these unions had previously established themselves as 
dissenters within the labor movement by opposing the war in 
Vietnam. Although a few of them, such as the Communications 
Workers of America (CWA), had ardently supported the war, yet 
endorsed McGovern. CWA President Joseph Beirne urged McGovern 
to curb his disagreements with labor. In return, he pledged to work 
quietly and quickly for labor endorsement for the McGovern 
campaign. Both McGovern and Beirne upheld their ends of this 
agreement, but no support for the Democratic candidate was forth¬ 
coming from the AFL-CIO. 15 

Articles in the pro-McGovern union papers refuted Meany’s charges 
that the Democratic candidate was not a friend of labor. UAW 
Solidarity ran a series of articles on McGovern’s pro-labor record, 
including his long-standing ties with the auto workers, his strong 
COPE rating, his commitment to full employment. The articles 
emphasized: 

McGovern opponents are trying to throw up a cloud of smog to obscure 

his record, but when you blow the cloud away, here’s what you find. 

Then followed a detailed analysis of McGovern's voting record on 
help for the unemployed, health and safety, retired workers, children, 
and the minimum wage. The conclusion was clear: "George McGovern 
is a life-long friend of working people.” 16 

Even more important, if possible, in the eyes of UAW Solidarity 
was McGovern's “Seven-Point Plan for Peace to End America's 
Involvement in the Vietnam War.” "The war in Southeast Asia has 
cost American workers plenty... in lives wasted, in tax money 
misspent, in cities neglected,” UAW Solidarity concluded. "There is 
only one way out of Vietnam, and that is to get Richard M. Nixon 
out of the White House.” 17 

A National Labor Committee to Elect McGovern-Shriver was 
established in the summer of 1972 by a group of leaders of the 
AFL-CIO and independent international unions. Its purpose was to 
rally trade union members to vote for the Democratic ticket. The 
Committee announced that it had the backing of 31 international 


*Gary Hart, McGovern's campaign manager, claimed that forty-five unions 
endorsed McGovern, but the candidate himself estimated that twenty-five 
unions endorsed him. (Gary Hart, Right From the Start, [New York, 1973] 
p. 309; George McGovern, Grassroots, [New York. 1977] chapter 10.). 
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unions, representing eight million working men and women, and 
that "support is growing.” At its founding meeting, McGovern told 
the committee members: I welcome the support of organized 
labor.... My goal is to get 100 percent support from the leaders and 
members of organized labor.” 18 

On August 25, 1972, a full page advertisement appeared in the 
New York Times, inserted by the National Labor Committee For the 
Election of McGovern-Shriver. It said in part: 

Our mission is to inform union members and their families about the 
issues as we see them and to encourage labor activity on behalf of the 
McGovern-Shriver ticket. 

We ask all who are concerned about what another four years of the 
Nixon administration would do to our country ... who are concerned 
about the continuation of the war in Viet Nam ... who are concerned 
about fair economic policies... who are concerned about the major 
issues which affect the lives of all of us ... to join with us in working to 
elect George McGovern and Sargent Shriver.... 

Join with the hundreds of thousands of union members who, each 
day, are enlisting in the ranks of the McGovern-Shriver work force. 

Millions of Us — And Growing Stronger Every Day. 

A partial list of endorsing unions included: UAW, ACW, International 
Chemical Workers, CWA, Coopers Int’l Union, IUE, United Furniture Workers, 
United Glass and Ceramic Workers, Int’l Jewelry Workers, Lithographers 
and Photoengravers, IAM, Amal. Mcatcutters and Butcher Workmen, Int’l 
Molders and Allied Workers, Newspaper Guild, OCAW, Pottery and Allied 
Workers, Int’l Printing Pressmen's and Assistant’s Union, Retail Clerks, 
United Shoe Workers, AFSCME, Teamsters Local 688, Amer. Federation of 
Technical Engineers, TWU, Transport Workers Union, Upholsterer’s Int’l 
Union, Int’l Woodworkers. 

Nearly all of these unions were associated with Labor for Peace. 
In September, 1972 the UAW announced its official endorsement 
of McGovern, following an overwhelming vote among 4450 local 
leaders. They voted in a secret ballot, 83 percent for the McGovern 
ticket, only three percent for the Nixon ticket. While respecting the 
right of each member of the UAW to make up his own mind, 
President Leonard Woodcock urged the membership to vote the 
McGovern ticket, declaring: 

1 strongly believe in George McGovern. He is absolutely determined to 
make economics a major issue of this campaign. He is absolutely deter¬ 
mined to make the condition of working people and their families a 
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major issue. And the question of distribution of wealth is a basic 
question to those of us who have a job. 

George McGovern is a man whose heart is on our side. 19 

The UAW backed its endorsement with donations by UAW mem¬ 
bers of $125,000 for the McGovern ticket. 20 

"We are lucky to have him heading the Democratic ticket this 
year,” declared Frank Wallick, UAW-Solidarity regular columnist. 
“We will be luckier yet if we succeed in electing him.” 21 But that 
was not to be. Nixon was overwhelmingly reelected for a second 
term which, as everyone knows, he did not finish, resigning in the 
midst of the Watergate scandal to avoid impeachment. 

On election day, polls showed that union households split 
their vote between Nixon and McGovern. Fifty percent voted for 
McGovern—48 percent for Nixon, up from 34 percent in 1968. 
Significantly, Nixon won the George Wallace vote. McGovern’s own 
bungling, especially the Eagleton vice-presidential fiasco, hurt 
McGovern with workers, as it did with nearly every other group. 

Still it must be acknowledged that half of all union households 
voted for an avowedly antiwar candidate, who had been nominated 
by a convention packed with insurgents, a candidate who had not 
received the endorsement of the AFL-CIO! 22 

On January 23, 1973, a little over two months after his reelection, 
President Nixon announced to the nation in a televised statement 
that Henry Kissinger and Le Due Tho had initialed on behalf of 
their respective governments the “Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Vietnam.” He declared that, at last, “peace 
with honor,” had been achieved. 23 

On January 25, 1973, Labor for Peace released a statement on 
the cease-fire from Detroit and Washington. It voiced the relief “that 
our country’s participation in the tragic, illegal and immoral war in 
Vietnam is coming to an end. We share the joy of the wives and 
families of the U.S. prisoners who will be returned to our country.” 
But Labor for Peace was not satisfied merely to express relief and joy: 

We must insist that the United States Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives assume their full constitutional responsibilities over the con¬ 
duct of foreign policy and over the authority of making war. Our Congress 
must never again permit a president to get us involved in another 
Vietnam war by meekly abdicating its power and responsibilities. 

Our nation must join with other nations in the world to outlaw war as 
an instrument for settling differences between nations. We must develop 
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substitute methods of resolving differences between nations in a peace¬ 
ful manner. 

The statement informed the public that Labor for Peace had 
assumed a special mission: 

Labor for Peace will continue to be a watchdog over the foreign policy 
positions of our country so that we can use our influence to avoid 
another Vietnam. Labor for Peace will also function as a watchdog 
committee over the military expenditures of our nation to make certain 
that we do not waste billions of dollars in building a military machine of 
tremendous overkill in order to increase the profits of the military- 
industrial complex. Labor for Peace will continue to work to reconvert 
the portion of our economy that is engaged in military production to an 
economy of peace. Our immense industrial technology must be directed 
into peaceful, constructive channels; our people must be put to work to 
fulfill the social and economic needs of our nation. 24 

It was to take two more years of U.S. aggression and deception 
for the war to end. Finally there was peace, but not before the 
United States did everything possible to frustrate and delay it, such 
as the bombing of Cambodia and Laos in the face of the cease-fire. 
Labor for Peace, in what was probably its last public statement, 
denounced the bombings, calling them “Path to New Tragedies.”: 

These bombardments therefore represent lethal assaults also against the 
Constitution of the U.S. and the principles of international law and 
order. The tragic history of the past decade reminds us further that 
unless halted, our current air strikes will be the first step in the escala¬ 
tion of new Vietnams, new deaths and suffering for Americans, new lists 
of POW’s. 

As Americans, as conscientious citizens and trade unionists, we 
cannot remain silent. We protest the path the Nixon Administration is 
pursuing to new world tragedies. 

We call upon Congress to take immediate steps to halt the illegal 
bombings of Cambodia and Laos. 

We call upon the labor movement not to repeat the errors of silence of 
the past. Labor’s voice must be heard in vigorous opposition to this new 
round of military madness. 

Let America use its great resources to build and not to destroy, to heal 
and not to kill and wound. Let us live by the principles of civilized and 
constitutional law. Only by such policies can we truly achieve the 
position of friendship, trust and respect among nations which will 
provide genuine security for the American people. 25 

In the end, it was the activities of the North Vietnamese and 
their democratic allies in South Vietnam, along with the voices of 
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protest in the United States (of which Labor for Peace was one) that 
brought the war to an end. 

In the spring of 1975, South Vietnam crumbled under North 
Vietnam’s advance. The northern provinces fell; the cities of Qjang 
Tu, Pleiku, and Hue were taken in late March. The North Vietnamese 
pushed on toward Saigon. 

On April 17, Cambodia fell to the Khmer Rouge. As the North 
Vietnamese troops began their final push to Saigon, President 
Thieu resigned and fled to Taiwan. The North Vietnamese contin¬ 
ued the drive to Saigon. 

On April 30, 1975, Saigon fell and was renamed Ho Chi Minh 
City. The war was over! 

On November 13, 1974, George Meany was interviewed by Dick 
Cavett on the “Dick Cavett Show.” The interview, broadcast over the 
ABC television network on December 15, 1974, contained the follow¬ 
ing startling dialogue: 

CAVETT: You backed Nixon and LBJ—Johnson—on Viet Nam. 

MEANY: Yes. 

CAVETT: Do you still believe you were right on that? 

MEANY: No. 

CAVETT: Really? 

MEANY: Well, if I’d known then, what 1 know now, I don’t think we 
would have backed them. But, we backed them on the information that 
was given by the President of the United States. The President of the 
United States has access to more information than anyone else. He has 
the joint Chiefs of Staff. He has all of this military briefing. He handles 
our foreign policy. He’s the Commander-in-Chief of our Army. And we 
felt that this was the man we had to back and we did back LBJ and we 
did back Nixon. And you say, “do I think I was right?” I thought I was 
right at the time. But, I would say to you, if I knew then, what 1 know 
now, I would not have backed them. No. 

CAVETT: That’s interesting. Is it hard for you to admit that? 

MEANY: No. When you’re wrong, you’re wrong and I’ve lived a long 
time and I’ve made a lot of mistakes. 26 

Leon J. Davis, president of the National Hospital Workers Union, 
who, as we have seen, was against the Vietnam policy from the 
beginning, referred to Meany's mea culpa in his article in the “1199 
News,” and observed: 

So George, in admitting your mistake about Vietnam, how about examin¬ 
ing the relationship of the American labor movement all over the world? 

For it’s essential that we come to some understanding on how to live 
together on this planet—or we will sure perish together. 27 
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• • • 

In the years that followed, the dissent voiced by labor forces 
against the war in Vietnam manifested itself in a continuing con¬ 
cern for peace, for nuclear disarmament, against apartheid, and 
especially against AFL-CIO leadership support for the Reagan 
administration’s policy in Central America. Hundreds of resolutions 
have been passed by union bodies across the country placing them 
on record against the administration’s policies in Central America. 
Typical is the one adopted by the United Steel Workers of America 
in 1986: "We oppose any form of intervention in Central America, 
including aid to the contras in Nicaragua.” 28 

Labor’s opposition to intervention in Central America is a logical 
development from its earlier active opposition to the Johnson and 
Nixon administrations' prosecution of the war in Vietnam. 
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POLICY STATEMENT 

Trade Union Division Of National SANE 

Adopted unanimously at Founding Conference, May 3,1986 

The war in Viet Nam daily involves more Americans on the field of battle and steadily increases the toll 
of lives of Americans and Viet Namese in that unhappy land 9,000 miles away. 

And perhaps most ominous of all, there hangs over all of humanity the danger that this remote area of the 
world may touch off the spark of World War III, engulfing millions in a nuclear holocaust. 

No American is unaffected by this war, and growing numbers are affected iti the deepest and most personal 
way as their sons, husbands, brothers leave for training camps and the battlefronts. Many of the Great Society 
goals so ho|>efully projected only two short years ago, with organized labor as their chief proponents, may 
languish for lack of funds and attention. 

No American can for long remain aloof from the growing national debate over our Government’s policies 
in pursuing this war. It is to the everlasting credit of Senator J. William Fulbright and members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations that this war, its origins and its future have been subjected to ever more 
intensive scrutiny. More and more Americans are taking seriously their birthright of democracy and are 
speaking out. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the simple solution to the Viet Nam war offered again and again— 
"victory through escalation”—cannot succeed. It is clear also that negotiations must take place among all those 
involved in the armed struggle. We urge steps to bring about such negotiations, rather than further escalation 
of the conflict. 

The United States, in order to play a positive role in such negotiations, must direct its attention to the 
legitimate needs, above all, of the people of South Viet Nam. 

It is incumbent on Americans in all walks of life to come to understand, through discussion and debate, 
the issues which this unhappy war raises for our future relationships with the people of Viet Nam, of Asia and 
of the underdeveloped countries all over the globe. 

Trade unionists have a special responsibility to contribute to this discussion. Our aspirations to help build 
a great society at home in a peaceful world, are placed in jeopardy by the increasing tempo of American 
involvement in the war. 

We see in SANE a broadly based national organization which has brought together Americans who share 
in the view that a nuclear holocaust is very much a possibility, and that peaceful alternatives must be found. 

The trade union division of SANE which we have formed today, will undertake to urge and encourage 
dialogue and debate on the great issues of war and peace confronting our nation and the world, at our union 
meetings, and in the pages of our union newspapers. In this way, the trade union movement can begin to make 
its proper contribution to a world at peace. 
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UNITED AUTO WORKERS 
Convention Resolution 

"The UAW delegates at our 20th Constitutional Con¬ 
vention had the following to say in an offioial resolu¬ 
tion dealing with the tragic war in Vietnam: 'It has 
been clear from the outset that there can be no purely 
military solution to the Vietnam problem and that the 
parties to the conflict must be brought to the confer¬ 
ence table...The UAW urges continued unremitting efforts 
to achieve a negotiated peace...The ultimate goal is not 
victory over a human enemy but rather victory over the 
scourges of poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease which 
afflict the people of Southeast Asia...' 

"Unless we end the sacrifice of American lives in 
this distant land, across the broadest of the world's 
oceans, we said, our nation will be torn by serious 
division, our youth will be alienated, our urgent 
social problems will be neglected, our resources will 
be wasted, and our moral credentials will be tarnished. 

"This impact of the Vietnamese war on our own lives 
has obligated the UAW to take an active role in the most 
important national debate in recent history. 

"We are proud that the UAW has been playing a vital 
role in the enlightenment of the American people by 
aotively supporting such organizations as the National 
Committee for a Political Settlement in Vietnam "Nego¬ 
tiations Now." We have worked with men and women in 
both major political parties and of unimpeachable patri¬ 
otism — and with people such as former Secretary of the 
Army, Cyrus Vance; Roman Catholic Bishop, John J. Dougherty, 
and educator, Dr. Clark Kerr. 

"We asked for a bombing halt and for land reform in 
Vietnam. We called for a cease fire. We urged free 
elections, release of American prisoners in North Vietnam, 
a political solution of a war which cannot be resolved on 
the battlefield. 

"We demanded the early and complete withdrawal of 
United States troops from Vietnam. President Nixon in 
response to the growing demand, has begun modest troop 
withdrawals, but the war goes on. 

'Wo will continue to urge a cease-fire by all sides 
to achieve the earliest possible return of all American 
forces and a political solution that enables the vast 
majority of the South Vietnamese people to determine 
democratically their own future. 
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Thia telegram was sent to all members of the House of Representatives; 

The Constitution of the United States of America declares In Article 1, 
Section 8 Congress shall have the power to declare war. This provision of the 
Constitution has been violated by a number of presidents and Congress has not 
acted. In 1968 a new President was elected on the assurance that he would end 
the then existing war in Vietnam. The President of the United States has not 
carried out thia promise and on Thursday, April 30th, he commenced a new war 
again without an act of Congress by invading Cambodia, an independent nation, 
a member of the United Nations, which had made no request upon the United 
States for such action. 

Article II, Section 4 declares 'The President, Vice-President and all 
civil officers of the United States shall be removed from office on Impeachment 
for a conviction of treason, bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors". 
Certainly acts of war without a Congressional declaration, indeed, without even 
informing the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate constitutes a high 
crime against the United States. 

Terrible as are the consequences of the expanding war in Asia, the 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, is the most terrible 
consequence of all. It is to the constitution that we must look for the 
peaceful method of change and redress of grievances set forth in the first 
Amendment passed December 15th, 1791. If the executive may freely violate and 
ignore the Constitution of the United States, then the rights of the citizens 
cannot be protected. 

Under the 14th Amendment, a person is protected against the depravation 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law. This protection is 
essential if the citizens are to be protected against the loss of life in a 
war illegally prosecuted. Such a war is in process. 

The President must, therefore, be charged with the high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

We, therefore, respectfully ask that you as a member of Congress of 
the United States file a motion of impeachment so that the Constitutional 
process may ensue. 

DAVID LIVINGSTON, PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND ROBINSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AL BERNKNOPF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
FRANK BROWN, ORGANIZATION DIRECTOR 
WILLIAM TATE, ORGANIZATION VICE-PRESIDENT 
MARIO ABREU, COMMUNITY DIRECTOR 


DISTRICT 65, NCDWA 
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May 7, 1970 


Telegram to: RICHARD NIXON 
From: WALTER P. REUTHER 
About: INVASION OF CAMBODIA 


In consultation and with the unanimous 
endorsement of the officers of the UAW, 
President Walter P. Reuther sent this tele¬ 
gram to the White House . It was his last 
public statement . 



On behalf of the UAW I wish to convey 
to you our deep concern and distress over your 
action authorizing the use of United States forces 
and material in a broadening of the war in Indochina. 

Your decision to invade the territory 
of Cambodia can only increase the enormity of the 
tragedy in which our nation is already deeply and 
unfortunately involved in that region. 

Your action must stand as a repudia¬ 
tion of your oft repeated pledge to bring this tragic 
war to an end and not to escalate it. 

Widening the war at this point in time 
once again merely reinforces the bankruptcy of our 
policy of force and violence in Vietnam. 

Your action taken without consulta¬ 
tion or authorization by the Congress has created 
a serious Constitutional crisis at a time when there 
is growing division in our nation. Many Senators 
are understandably aroused. Senator Cooper has 
clearly pointed out that your action represents a 
turnabout in your policy and Senator Aiken has 
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warned that your escalation of the war means the 
end of the Vietnamization policy. 

However this dangerous adventure 
turns out militarily, America has already suffered 
a moral defeat beyond measure among the people 
of the world. 

You pledged to bring America to¬ 
gether. Yet by your action you have driven the 
wedge of division deeper and you have dangerously 
alienated millions of young Americans. The bitter 
fruits of this growing alienation and frustration 

I among America’s youth have been harvested on the 
campus of Kent State University where the lives of 
four students involved only in an emotional protest 
against the war were ended by the needless and 
inexcusable use of military force. 

At no time in the history of our free 
society have so many troops been sent to so many 
campuses to suppress the voice of protest by so 
many young Americans. 

With the exception of a small minority, 
the American people, including our young people, 
reject violence in all its forms as morally repugnant 
and counter-productive. The problem,' Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, is that we cannot successfully preach non¬ 
violence at home while we escalate mass violence 
abroad. 

It is your responsibility to lead us out 
of the Southeast Asian War—to peace at home and 
abroad. We must mobilize for peace rather than 
for wider theaters of war in order to turn our 
resources and the hearts, hands and minds of our 
people to the fulfillment of America’s unfinished 
agenda at home. 
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LOCAL 590, 

DISTRICT COUNCIL 33, AFSCME 
has sent the following telegram to 
George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO: 

in protest against Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's actions to con¬ 
tinue and expand the war in 
Southeast Asia, actions which 
clearly are in excess of his 
legal presidential powers, we, 
the members of local 590, 
American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Em¬ 
ployees, district council 33, 
urge you to call a nationwide 
general strike of all AFL-CIO 
members. 


From an advertisement in the Philadelphia Daily News, 
May 8, 1970. 
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I 

m-.mth.htb ^an yrnnHsro ghronldf 


We've had it! 


We the undersigned Bay Arei trade union officers. excc- 
utive board members and shop Mewards have sent the follow¬ 
ing message to President Richard M. Nixon with a copy to 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chairman J. William 
Fulbright: 

Dear Mr. President: 

American working people and their fam¬ 
ilies are deeply disturbed at your expansion 
of the war into Cambodia. Those men being 
killed are our sons—new casualty lists to 
add to the 40.000 already dead and 300.000 
wounded in Vietnam. 

On April 20 you announced that 150,000 
men would be removed within the course of 
a year. Although we felt that even that pace 
was too slow, we hoped this was a turn 
toward peace, an end to the killing. 

Now you have further divided this coun¬ 
try by a number of blatant reversals in the 
course of a few days. First there were arms 
to. Cambodia. Then there were American 
•‘advisors.” Now an invasion in force! 

This took place without even the pretext 
of a request from Cambodia, which interna¬ 
tional law considers a neutral nation. 

This is a direct break with the US Con¬ 
stitution. Only Congress can declare war. 
Furthermore, you did not even consult with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee— 
the committee mainly responsible to advise 


and consent. Your own Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers testified he told Congress 
that the United States would not escalate 
the war into Cambodia. Little wonder there 
are members of your own party who have 
said you have “broken faith with Congress." 

You have created a credibility gap of 
incredible proportions. 

You have pledged to the American 
people that we will be out of Cambodia by 
June 30. 

In the light of this record, all we can say 
is—we don't believe you! 

The economy of our country is steadily 
being eroded; your promises to stabilize the 
economy and control inflation have become 
meaningless. Our paychecks buy less for our 
families; our standard of living has been 
assaulted. We are suffering increased infla¬ 
tion and unemployment. 

Now Cambodia! Wliat next? 

There must be an end to these military 
adventures. 

We want a cease-fire—Now! 

We want out of Cambodia—Now! 

We want out of Vietnam—Now! 

We’ve had it! 

Most important, this nation of ours 
must turn from war to peace. Any other 
course leads to disaster. 


From a full-page advertisement in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, May 18, 1970, in the form of an open letter to 
the President. It was signed by over 450 trade union officials, 
executive board members and shop stewards in the Bay Area. 
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Resolution Adopted by Central Labor Council of Alameda County* 

Hay 8, 1M -- - 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, the Central Labor Council of Alameda County and 
its affiliates, through the Committee on Political Education, 
participate in politics for the purpose of making our voices 
heard and known through our elected representatives, and 

WHEREAS, President Richard M. Nixon has chosen to ignore 
constitutional requirements by arrogantly and unilaterally 
ordering United States forces into Cambodia without prior 
consultation with our elected representatives in Congress, and 
WHEREAS, we as working citizens are just as concerned with 
violation of the law by business and government as we are with 
crime in the streets, 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that in order to stop the growing 
and illegal tendency in high offices to trample on the constitu¬ 
tional rights of American citizens, this Central Labor Council 
urges our Congress to: 

1. Repeal the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
without delay, as we have requested in 
the past, 

2. Pass the Hatfield-McGovern bill to cut 
off funds for Cambodia as of now, ar.d 
for Laos and Vietnam as of December, and 

3. Censure the President for his deception, 
dishonesty and violation of our Constitution. 

and, be it further resolved that all other California Central Labor 

Councils be asked to concur in this resolution and that they and 

we communicate this resolution to the State Federation of Labor 

Secretary, our Congressmen, and President Nixon. 
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Retail Wholesale and Department Store Union* 


AFL-CIO 


Four years ago the RWDSU Convention, meeting in this city, ex¬ 
pressed its concern over the dangers inherent in the situation 
then existing in Vietnam. We expressed our concern not only for 
the mounting casualty list of American soldiers, but also for the 
implications of inflation and a cut-back in social legislation 
on the domestic front brought about by the billions of dollars 
that the war was then costing. 

Since then, all our worst fears have been realized and we are 
now, four years later, still involved — in fact more involved 
than ever — in a war in Southeast Asia without an end in view, 
as a result of our President's decision to expand the war into 
Cambodia. 

All the fears we felt in 1966 have been fully justified by events; 
and to them must be added the increased alienation of the American 
youth, the polarization of our people, and the alarming deter¬ 
ioration of our political and social values. 

The cost of the war has brought an abrupt halt to our sorely 
needed programs of housing, education, health, urban renewal, 
and anti-poverty measures. 

The tens of thousands of lives that have been lost in the past 
four years and the hundreds of thousands of wounded cry out for 
a solution. That solution, as President Max Greenberg declared 
in his keynote address to this convention, is to develop "cooper¬ 
ation instead of conflict, peaceful discussion instead of con¬ 
frontation, joint efforts to solve the many problems besetting 
our planet - instead of a war that might wipe all life from the 
face of the earth." 

We therefore call upon the U.S. Government to establish a policy 
which outlines an early and orderly withdrawal of all U.S. Armed 
Forces from Indochina. 


* Washington Labor for Peace: Statements and Resolutions 
issued by various unions and labor leaders. In the Tamiment 
Institute Library, New York University 
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AFSCME Convention Peace Resolution * 

Following is the text of the resolution (#116) adopted by the 
18th International Convention of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees May 4-8, 1970. 

WHEREAS, the most divisive and problematical fact con¬ 
fronting the citizens of America today is the continuing, 
massively expensive, and geographically expanding involvement 
of United States military forces in Southeast Asia, 

Our nation's interests command that no further blood and 
resources be wasted: 

(a) Thousands of American young men have 
given their lives and blood in a 
seemingly endless military struggle 
that is an undeclared war; 

(b) Adequate expenditures for many sorely 
needed domestic programs — programs 

of housing, food for the hungry, education, 
manpower training, pollution prevention, 

Model Cities, medical care, and research, 
etc. — are being precluded by the cost 
of warfare in Southeast Asia; 

(c) The economic welfare of workers has 
steadily worsened, despite yearly wage 
increases, as a result of the rampant 
inflation and increased taxes due to the war. 

(d) Disproportionate members of black and brown 
Americans are in combat in Vietnam and 
among the casualties of warfare in that 
country. 

(e) There is a great and dangerous spiritual 
malaise among our people as a consequence 
of the deeply emotional divisiveness over 
the issue of our military involvement. 

Now, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that: 

1. AFSCME opposes the expansion of the Vietnam war into 
Cambodia and 

2. AFSCME urges immediate and total withdrawal of all 
U.S. Armed Forces from Southeast Asia, consistent 
with the safety of our forces, and without regard 

to the willingness of ability of the Thieu Government 
to carry on the war. 
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District 65 Wholesale, Retail, Office and Processing Union + 

"The enclosed telegram was adopted by the General 
Council of District 65 on Tuesday, May 5, 1970. 

This Council consists of 600 stewards representing 
30,000 members. It has been sent to all members 
of the New York State Delegation in the House of 
Representatives." 

The Constitution of the United States of America declares in 
Article 1, "The President, the Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment on conviction of treason, bribery or other high 
crimes or misdemeanors". Certainly acts of war without a 
Congressional declaration, indeed, without even informing the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate constitutes a high 
crime against the United States. 

Terrible as are the consequences of expanding the war in Asia, 
the violation of the Constitution of the United States, is the 
most terrible consequence of all. It is to the Constitution 
that we must look for the peaceful method of change and redress 
of grievances set forth in the first Amendment passed December 
15, 1791. If the executive may freely violate and ignore the 
Constitution of the United States, then the rights of the citizens 
cannot be protected. 

Under the 14th Amendment, a person is protected against the 
depravation of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. This protection is essential if the citizens are to 
be protected against the loss of life in a war illegally pro¬ 
secuted. Such a war is in process. 

The President must, therefore, be charged with the high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

We, therefore, respectfully ask that you as a member of Congress 
of the United States of America file a motion of impeachment 
so that the Constitutional process may ensue. 

DAVID LIVINGSTON, PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND ROBINSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AL BERNKNOPF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
FRANK BROWN, ORGANIZATION DIRECTOR 
WILLIAM TATE, ORGANIZATION VICE-PRESIDENT 
MARIO ABREU, COMMUNITY DIRECTOR 


DISTRICT 65 













The 37th Convention of the American Newspaper Guild, shocked 
by the unending bloodshed in Vietnam and the killings at Kent, 

Ohio, and Jackson, Miss., Join the rest of the nation in mourning 
the death of our youth in Indochina and on the college campuses. 

It now calls on the Congress of the United States to come to 
grips with its constitutional responsibilities and do the following 

1. Take immediate action to bring about a Just peace 
as quickly as possible in Southeast Asia, in¬ 
cluding an immediate withdrawal of U.S. Armed 
Forces. 

2. Adopt a program of action to end the causes 
of violence at home. 

3. To take into account and respond to the legit¬ 
imate needs of students and youth in general. 

4. To stop the destruction and despoiling of our 
environment. 

5. To assure the credibility of government 
pronouncements and information to the people. 

6. To concentrate on the domestic needs in order 
to provide for the greater welfare of the 
people of this nation. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
Convention Resolution 

"WHEREAS: The war in Indochina continues despite Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s promises of disengagement; and 

WHEREAS: Continuing United States military and economic 
efforts in Southeast Asia consume resources desperately 
needed to improve the quality of life and to achieve 
social justice- in the United States and throughout the 
world; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Federation of 
Teachers support an immediate ceasefire and withdrawal of 
all United States' forces from Indochina as soon as rea¬ 
sonable precautions can be taken to insure the safely of 
United States troops; and 

BE IT FURTHUR RESOLVED: that economic resources presently 
dedicated to the military effort in Southeast Asia be re¬ 
assigned to improving education, health, housing, and 
other urgently needed social services." 

(August, 1971) 
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